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Experience has made it imperative! 


Every man who flies for Uncle Sam wears a 
parachute as required equipment.The gov- 
ernment insists that this sensible depend- 
able safety device be taken on every flight. 
Similarly, far-sighted business executives 
insist on La Monte Safety Papers for effec- 
tive protection of their checks against the 
ever-present hazard of alteration and 
counterfeiting. Leading banks everywhere, 


and the nation’s great corporations, use 
these protective papers. The sense of se- 
curity against check fraud afforded by 
La Monte Safety Papers is beyond evalua- 
tion. » » Your Lithographer or Printer will 
gladly submit samples of La Monte Safety 
Papers and explain how you can have your 
own Trade Mark or individual design in- 
corporated in the check-paper itself. 


LA MONTE Sajety PAPER 





OF THE IBM PROOF MACHINE 


East to West and North to South . . . everywhere throughout the 
United States are banks of every size expediting their daily check 
handling operations with IBM Proof Machines. This nation-wide 
acceptance is soundly based on the increased efficiency made possi- 
ble when Sorting, Listing, Endorsing, and Proving are combined in 
a single streamlined operation. 

Never in our national history has time conservation been more 
vital than it is now. We are proud of the fact that our users speak so 
favorably of the minute-saving assistance of IBM Proof Machines. 
They are in a position of vantage to cooperate more fully in speeding 
our national defense program. 


Plan to see this streamlined check proving method at the 
Annual Convention of the American Bankers’ Association, 
Sept. 28—Oct. 2, at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Offices in ce Principal Cities 


September, 1941 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO Preston E. Reed, Executive Vice-President 


A non-profit organization for the betterment of bank advertising 
- + + publicity . . . new business methods . . . public relations, 
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These Policies Provide A Continuous Audit R A N D 
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“Always Ready” 


Our First Line of Defense—The Navy—in 
ever increasing strength stands watch over 
the American nation. And each day the 
tempo of our shipyards, the basic factor in 
our country’s naval power, is accelerated. 

Bank credit—-like the U. S. Navy—also is 
always ready. Commercial banks are actively 
participating in financing the construction 
of the new shipyards which are beginning 
to dot the nation’s coastline. The staccato 


tattoo of thousands of riveting machines 


**... The Navy is always ready” 
Secretary of the Navy Franx Knox 
May 7, 1941 
heralds the growth of an invincible two- 
ocean navy, as destroyers and other ships 
of war glide down the ways months ahead 
of schedule. 

In financing the building of shipyards, as 
in other rearmament activities, the Chase is 
cooperating in vigorous measure with cor- 
respondent banks throughout the country, 
thus helping to place in the hands of our 
armed forces the means of defending 


America’s safety and integrity. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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These Policies Provide A 


Continuous Audit Control 


Any bank—large or small—can benefit from the use of such 
policies as are described here. They require little addi- 
tional routine and go far toward preventing defalcations. 


ANY officers of small banks 

look at auditing controls 

with little enthusiasm. This 
indifference is costing business a 
loss of $250,000,000 a year. 

“But,” you may say, “our bank 
is covered by insurance. The insur- 
ance company is our auditor.” 

Actually, insurance companies 
cover only one-tenth of the money 
lost to banks through defalcations. 
They don’t cover at all the business 
tragedy—that loss of public confi- 
dence in a bank in which a defalca- 
tion is discovered. Nor do they 
cover the human tragedy which 
comes to the persons involved, as 
well as to many innocent ones 
besides. 

Another popular fallacy is the 
opinion that bank examiners are in 
a position to furnish all of the 
auditing necessary to any bank. 

In this connection I am reminded 
of a cartoon which recently ap- 
peared in the newspapers. It 
showed a portly bank officer ex- 
plaining to the new office boy the 
gadgets near his desk. 

“This,” he said, pointing to a 
buzzer, “is the burglar alarm. And 
this,” pointing to another buzzer, 
‘is for bank examiners.” 

That cartoon was not as far 
fetched as it may have seemed. 
There have been instances in which 
defaulting bank employees in the 
bookkeeping departments of banks, 


By H. C. NICHOLLS 


Auditor, First National Bank of Madison, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


have gotten safely through succes- 
sive bank examinations for no 
other reason than that they received 
almost immediate notice, innocent- 
ly enough, of course, of the en- 
trance of examiners to the bank, 
and they were then able to cover 
up. 

How easily these defalcations 
occur, and how easily they might 
have been prevented, is a subject 
for frequent discussion at group 
conferences of bank auditors and 
comptrollers. It is the theme of 
many talks given us by visiting 
speakers—certified public account- 
ants and attorneys who deal with 
banks where defalcations occur— 
some so smal] that they evoke a 
smile of pity, others so big that 
they stagger the imagination. 

These discussions convince me 
that no bank, even though it em- 
ploys only two persons on its staff, 
can afford to be without an ade- 
quate system of internal audit con- 
trol. They also convince me that 
an effective internal audit is not 
only possible in any bank where 
two or more people are employed, 
but that it may be had continu- 
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ously, simply, and economically. 

The basic idea in every auditing 
system, of course, is to have every 
transaction in the bank go through 
at least two hands. Here’s how a 
small bank, with seven employees, 
put it into practice without any 
additional time or expense. The 
bank made a complete analysis of 
its work and found that each of its 
employees was performing certain 
control functions. By separating the 
operating detail from the control 
functions, the bank was able to 
confine all of its auditing to one 
employee, and thus free the time 
of the remaining six employees for 
other banking duties. 

The double-check is no reflection 
on the honesty of employees. It 
makes detection more swift and 
certain. 

A case in point comes from a 
small bank, where an auditor found 
that a bookkeeper had withdrawn 
the sum of $2.10 from a dormant 
savings account. When confronted 
with the item, he admitted that his 
ledger had been short $2.10 when 
he took a trial balance. Since the 
weather was hot, he did not want 
to check out the difference. To bal- 
ance his ledger, he withdrew the 
amount of his difference from his 
own savings account. He later 
transferred the shortage to a. dor- 
mant account. 

This bookkeeper was caught on 





his very first attempt. Too often, 
however, such slight shortages be- 
come large deficits unless there is 
some definite system of checking 
dishonesty. 


Of course, having one employee 
check on transactions handled by 
others is not final assurance that no 
wrong will be committed. There 
have been collusions in banks, but 
the records show that the number 
of collusions of two or more bank 
employees to defraud a bank is 
limited, as compared with the num- 
ber of frauds perpetrated by one 
employee. 

Auditing can, however, become 
fairly complicated in a bank in- 
volving 30 or more employees, and 
includes many procedures not pos- 
sible in a bank with a smaller staff. 
Every bank, however, should aim 
at dividing the handling of the 
various transactions and records in 
such a way as to obtain the highest 
degree of internal check that is pos- 
sible. 

No bank, for instance, should 
permit one employee to handle cash 
and keep related records, without 
some double check system to pro- 
tect these employees. Wherever 
possible, the work of the teller and 
the bookkeeper should be sepa- 
rated. If this is not possible, be- 
cause of a minimum staff, some 
double-check system should be set 
up so another person is responsible 
for going over the records at regu- 
lar intervals. 

A second principle that makes for 
safe audit control is to put securi- 
ties, collateral, and safekeeping 
items under the joint control of two 
persons, one a senior officer. These 
securities should be audited fre- 
quently and each security counted 
and checked against the bank’s rec- 
ord. Large deliveries of securities 
or cash should never be entrusted 
to one employee. 

How easily a bank may be de- 
frauded by overlooking this prin- 
ciple of auditing securities, is illus- 
trated by the case of a small town 
bank cashier who absconded. He 
was an exemplary citizen, the 
president of the school board, a 
church leader, and a devoted hus- 
band and father. On his way to the 
bank one morning, he noticed the 
examiner’s car. Fearing detection, 
he kept on driving. He drove to a 
nearby town, where his bank kept 
a deposit account and also a safe 
deposit box with some of its secur- 
ities. 

He drew a check for $2,000 on 
the bank’s account and cashed it. 
He took $25,000 of negotiable bonds 
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Policies Necessary To 
Successful Audit Control 


1, An employee who handles 
cash must not keep related rec- 
ords. 


2. Securities, collateral, and 
safekeeping items must be under 
the joint control of two persons, 
one a senior officer. 


3. Semi-annual audit letters 
must be mailed to all borrowers, 
and an annual audit letter to 
savings depositors. 


4. Employees must not be per- 
mitted to hold customers’ savings 
pass books, or to honor with- 
drawals from savings accounts 
when these are not accompanied 
by pass books. 


5. Inactive accounts must be 
kept separate from active ac- 
counts, and must be controlled 
by a separate account on the 
general ledger. 


6. The bank’s cash and the 
bank’s vault must be under joint 
control. 


7. Each teller must be made 
responsible for his own cash 
and must use a securely locked 
box in the vault. 


8. All employees must take 
annual vacation. 


out of the safe deposit box. He has 
not been seen since. The examiners 
discovered that he had looted the 
bank. Among other things, he had 
sold customers’ securities left with 
the bank for safekeeping. He had 
destroyed notes, on which he or 
his family were obligated, or of 
borrowers to whom he was in- 
debted. He had made fraudulent 
withdrawals from several savings 
accounts. 

Some of these losses could have 
been prevented had the bank kept 
its own and its customers’ securities 
under strict joint control. A per- 
manent record of all securities left 
with it for safekeeping, should also 
have been kept. The loss in the note 
pouch might have been prevented 
had the bank followed the practice 
of sending semi-annual audit let- 
ters to all borrowers. The loss in 
the savings department might have 
been revealed before it was too late, 
had an annual audit letter been sent 
to savings depositors. 


It is well known that many losses 
occur in the savings departments of 
banks. A large share of these losses 
could be prevented if no employees 
were permitted to hold customers’ 
savings passbooks, or to honor 
withdrawals from savings accounts 
unaccompanied by passbooks. 


In one bank, a teller began his 
peculations by making withdrawals 
from a large account, whose owner 
was away and had left his passbook 
with the employee. When that ac- 
count was almost depleted, he made 
withdrawals from other accounts 
whose books he had in his posses- 
sion. The loss was discovered when 
the absent depositor wrote, request- 
ing a substantial remittance. The 
employee to whom the letter was 
addressed was at home, ill. There 
were not sufficient funds remaining 
in the customer’s account, and an 
examination disclosed the extent of 
the loss. This one precaution with 
passbooks might have prevented 
the loss to the bank. 

Dormant accounts have fre- 
quently been the source of serious 
defalcations. These losses might be 
prevented by separating inactive 
accounts from active accounts, and 
controlling them by means of a 
separate account on the general 
ledger. All deposits to or with- 
drawals from these accounts should 
be approved by an executive officer. 
This precaution can prevent many 
a slight error or dishonesty, such 
as the $2.10 which the bookkeeper 
defaulted to avoid the work of 
going over his trial balance on a 
hot day. It can also prevent many 
errors that are much more serious. 

Adequate joint control of the 
bank’s cash and of the bank’s vault 
are further precautions that must 
be taken if a bank wishes to have 
an audit system worthy of the 
name. In one bank where this pre- 
caution was not followed, the 
cashier was able to abscond with 
$68,000. Although there were 
several active officers, this cashier 
had sole control of the currency. 
He ordered currency from _ the 
Federal Reserve Bank, receipted 
for it, and placed it in the vault. 
Only his signature was required on 
each separate withdrawal of funds 
deposited with correspondent 
banks. 

This loss might have been pre- 
vented had another officer been re- 
quired to check all large currency 
transactions, and had two em- 
ployees entered into all currency 
receipts. Withdrawals of bank funds 
from other institutions should have 

(Continued on page 405) 
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Correspondent Bank Experts 


Analyze Credit Data 


The analyzing of credit data preliminary to a loan is, of course, not a mechanical 
job. Nevertheless a great deal of assistance can be obtained from profes- 


N THE little town of Atmore, 

Alabama, the First National Bank 

has total resources of $596,- 
734.40. It has loans and discounts 
totaling $213,574.64. In addition to 
this, it has cotton loans totaling 
$65,651.74. So you see, even though 
Atmore is a small town (3200), and 
the bank does not have such large 
total resources, the cashier who 
must carry a large part of the re- 
sponsibility for the selection of 
loans, has a real job on his hands, 
especially when a new industry 
applies for an advance. 

The cashier of the First National 
Bank of Atmore, Mr. J. M. Jones, 
makes use of the assistance of the 
experts in his city correspondent 
bank, as many other small bankers 
do. 

But Mr. Jones has been more 
consistent, perhaps, in using this 
help, for many bankers upon whom 
I call, state that they ask for no 
help from correspondents other 
than the clearing of checks. 

Let’s say, just as an illustration, 
that a valuable clay pit is opened 
near Ardmore, and The First Na- 
tional Bank has an opportunity to 
advance a sum of money for the 
purchase of equipment and the pay- 
ing of wages up to the time when 
bricks and tiling will be sold and 
paid for. 

We will say that neither Mr. 
Jones nor the president and vice 
president have had any experience 
with the brick and tile business. 
Operating with little help, Mr. 
Jones hasn’t much time to go to 
Birmingham, Montgomery, or Mo- 
bile for personal assistance. But he 
can get the necessary information 
by writing a letter to one of his 
correspondents, giving the name of 
the borrowing company, the nature 
of the business, the amount of loan 
asked for, and the names of the 
Officials. © 

The expert in his correspondent 
bank who has had considerable 
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sional credit men such as the experts employed by city correspondents. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


experience in analyzing the credit 
of brick and tile manufacturers, 
can quickly compile information on 
which Mr. Jones can base an accu- 
rate decision. 

The correspondent knows how 
much capital is needed for machin- 
ery, for labor, and other expenses. 
He can tell quickly whether the 
new company is capitalized for 
enough or not. He knows what the 
market for the product is, and he 
probably knows something of the 
experience of the men who have 
organized the new company. He 
can, therefore, give the Atmore 
correspondent complete information 
as to the probable earnings of the 
new company, and the length of 
time funds should be needed. 

He can make suggestions as to 
requirements the First National 
Bank should make of the borrower, 
and in other ways, he can inform 
Mr. Jones so that he can decide 
whether to make the loan or not. 
And if the loan is made, he will 
know how to watch the progress 
of the company to make sure that 
the loan is never in jeopardy. 

This type of service is rendered 





Credit Services Available 
In The City Bank 


1. Credit files will be analyzed. 


2. Information regarding an in- 
dustry will be supplied. 

3. Often information can be 
given regarding the experience 
and ability of the officers of a 
new business. 


4. Ideas on inventories can 
often be had which inform the 
local banker as to what needs to 
be watched. 


all over the country—that is, it is 
rendered whenever it is asked for. . 
Too many bankers in smaller places 
neglect to get this valuable help 
from their city correspondents. 

Another case in point will illus- 
trate how valuable this expert serv- 
ice can be. A banker in Michigan 
had a loan to a local machine shop 
which was making parts for a 
popular automobile. The loan had 
been made to help expand the local 
plant and the banker was very 
proud of this particular piece of 
business. ‘ 

Consequently, when he went to 
the city one day, he took the credit 
statement along with him, and dis- 
played it with pride to the credit 
manager of the city bank. 

The credit manager asked a few 
questions, with the result that the 
Michigan banker began to wonder. 
if his loan was really as good as 
he thought it was. 

The questions were something 
like these: “Does this manufacturer 
make anything other than these 
parts for the Detroit automobile 
maker?” 

“No,” said the Michigan banker. 
“That one order keeps his plant 
busy.” 

“Why does he carry such a large 
inventory of finished parts?” was 
the next question. 

“He does that,” explained the 
Michigan banker, “to keep his men 
busy.” 

“But,” asked the correspondent 
credit man, “does he make these 
parts before he has a definite, non- 
cancellable order from the manu- 
facturer?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth,” was 
the reply, “I really believe that he 
has made up a few thousand dol- 
lars worth ahead of the actual 
orders so that he will be able to 
make prompt delivery.” 

“Suppose,” suggested the cor- 
respondent, “that he should not re- 

(Continued on page 407) 
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Insurance Premium Loans Profitable 


This Birmingham bank has developed insurance premium loans to 
a pleasing total. The insurance agents like the plan, for they sell 
larger policies. The insured likes it because he saves money. The 
bank likes it because it has additional loans to the total of $300,000. 


URING the past few years 

when loans seemed not to be 

so plentiful, we studied the 
business of our various borrowers 
and discovered several sources of 
loans which had not heretofore 
been explored in this locality. 

One of these sources was dis- 
closed in a discussion with a num- 
ber of our insurance agencies. We 
learned that the assured, by pur- 
chasing a three-year fire or cas- 
ualty insurance policy could save 
on this policy one-half year’s pre- 
mium and by purchasing a five- 
year policy could save one full 
year’s premium. The only cost to 
the assured would be the interest 
charge on the portion of the pre- 
mium which he borrowed from the 
bank. 


We were informed that any type 
of policy may be financed which 
could be cancelled by the assured 
on the usual short rate basis, and 


that the assignment of the un- 


earned premium would be our pro- 
tection against any loss in case of 
default. 

Several of the agencies provided 
us with the total number of loans 
they had financed with the finance 
companies during the past year, 
the volume was amazing. We had 
never realized that so much of this 
business was available for our 


Benefits From Borrowing To Pay Insurance Premiums 


The customer pays the one-year premium and borrows the rest. 


Insurance Premium 


3 Years 





$1,250 
$1,875 
$2,500 


By HARVEY TERRELL 


Assistant Cashier, First National Bank, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


bank, with but little effort. 

On April 1, 1939 we entered the 
field of premium financing, mak- 
ing it one of the units of our Per- 
sonal Loan Department. During our 
first year, we increased our volume 
to $148,000, and at the present time, 
after operating only a little over 
two years, we have a volume of 
considerably over $300,000, com- 
prising contracts varying in size 
from $50 to many thousands of dol- 
lars. We handled thus far more 
than 2,500 contracts. 


We have done very little special 
advertising, merely listing this type 
of loan along with other services 
of our bank. In the beginning, one 
of our officers called upon the local 
insurance agents and outlined our 
plan. All the various agencies were 
glad to co-operate with us since our 
insurance business is distributed to 
them on a participating basis. 


Our first step was to obtain the 
proper mechanics to deal with these 
contracts to insure us against any 
loss from improper handiing. We 
had our legal counsel give us a 


Interest at 4% 
On Balance Paid 
In Yearly Installments 


Premium Savings 


On Three 
Year Policy 


On Five 
Year Policy 


On Three 
[Year Policy 


very comprehensive contract which 
we believe covers every possible 
contingency, and so far, it has 
worked perfectly. This contract 
combines a note with a list of poli- 
cies to be financed and a schedule 
of payments. It is signed by every 
assured named in the contract, and 
the agent with whom the insurance 
is placed executes the contract to 
the bank, warranting the genuine- 
ness of every item contained there- 
in and that all the provisions have 
been complied with. 


This note and assignment which 
is executed by the insured in favor 
of the bank, in addition to being a 
promise to pay a sp@cified sum ina 
specified manner in a specified pe- 
riod of time briefly authorizes the 
bank to collect any returned pre- 
miums due, assigns to the bank as 
security all unearned and returned 
premiums and dividends payable 
under said policies, permits the 
bank to have its name included in 
loss payment checks, to demand 
cancellation of the policies ten days 
after default, and to pay premiums 
to insurance companies or their 
agents, and also includes other 
similar provisions for our protec- 
tion. 


Briefly, the steps necessary for 
completion of a loan of this type, 
after the contract has been received 


Net Savings 
Premium Savings— 
Interest Cost 


On Five 
Year Policy 


On Three 
Year Policy 


On Five 
Year Policy 





$250 $500 $45.00 


$275 $750 $67.50 


$1,000 $90.00 


$112.50 


$120 $205.00 $380 


$180 207.50 
$240 $410.00 


$300 $512.50 





$630.00 
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and verified as to proper execution, 
are: first, notice to the insurance 
company and its acknowledgment 
before any funds are disbursed to 
the agent; second, notice to the 
assured and the agent acknowledg- 
ing receipt of the contract and set- 
ting out the interest charges and 
plan of payments. 

After acknowledgments have 
been received on all policies cov- 
ered in the contract, which usually 
takes 30 days and in some instances, 
less time, payments are then made 
directly to the insurance agent for 
the balance due on the contract. 

The two schedules on the con- 
tract provide for the down payment 
which the insurance agent warrants 
to us has been collected by him. 
Schedule B provides for annual 
payments, and three- and five-year 
policies require a down payment of 
40% and 25% respectively. This 
down payment by the insured rep- 
resents one year’s premium, and 
the bank finances the balance of 
the premium for the full period, 
the balance financed on a three- 
year policy being payable in two 
annual installments, and the five- 
year premium payable in four an- 
nual installments. 

Schedule A, which provides for 
monthly payments, is used mostly 
for the financing of one-year poli- 
cies on which a 20% down payment 
is required and the balance usually 
over a period of eight months. 
However, the three- and five-year 
policies may be financed on a 
monthly basis, with smaller down 
payments, the percentage of down 
payment required depending upon 
the number of months needed to 
liquidate the contract. 

The interest rate charged on 
these loans is determined by the 
size of the contract. In the illus- 
trated schedule, which shows the 
savings to the customer by borrow- 
ing to pay his insurance, a four per 
cent rate is used. On the smaller 
contracts, our rates begin at six per 
cent simple interest, which is fig- 
ured on reducing balances. 

This kind of loan has proved to 
be a very good additional source 
of income for our bank. The volume 
is still increasing, and we don’t yet 
know just what the saturation 
point will be. It is true that we 
have had to add the services of 
two additional employees to the 
staff of our Personal Loan Depart- 
ment and there are other costs to 
the handling, but considering the 
collateral security to these loans 
and the fact that, up to this point, 
We have had no losses, it still gives 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BIRMINGHAM, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Payable in — equal monthly 
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First Payment Due. = 
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NOTE: Matured payments or those due in 
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Ageat will please somplete and vign form on reverse side. 


The two top sections of the illustration are the reverse side of the premium 
contract. The Editors regret that space limitations prevented a larger repro- 
duction of this contract, but all the type can be read easily with an ordinary 
magnifying glass. In adapting this form to your own use, you are cautioned 
to have your lawyer check it with the laws of your own state. 


us a good profitable return. 

We have experienced little diffi- 
culty in making collections at ma- 
turity since we can notify the local 
agencies by telephone and obtain 
their assistance when a contract is 
delinquent. They have on many 
occasions expressed to us their sat- 
isfaction with our manner of co-op- 
erating with them when a case 


needed special attention. In some 
instances we may have to defer 
payment, and if it is beyond our 
limit they will give us a guaranty 
to protect our interest if this is 
necessary. 

Since we have entered the field, 
we have contacts with approxi- 
mately one hundred agencies in our 


(Continued on page 415) 
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Maps Are Always Changing 


“Map makers must have a headache these days,’ 


9 


is a remark often 


heard. There are plenty of changes to be made, it is true, but not many 
more than in times of peace. Change is routine in the map business. 


OST people seem to think that 

the spectacular march of the 

German army has required 
the making of a brand new map 
every few days; that every time an 
army crosses a boundary, the boun- 
dary disappears. This, of course, is 
not at all true. 

As a matter of fact, the changing 
of maps is a continuous process. 
The world over, there are just 
about as many changes in peace 
time as there are in the time of 
war. Furthermore, there are more 
changes made in the maps of the 
United States than are necessary in 
the maps of all of the other coun- 
tries in the world—peace or war. 

However, even these changes do 
not make maps out of date as quick- 
ly as is sometimes thought. The basic 
features of maps remain the same 
from year to year. The changes 
include: The change of the name of 
a town, the abandoning of a rail- 
road or highway, the location of a 
new lake formed by the building of 
a dam, the change in the highway 
numbers, and the establishment of 
new places. The boundaries of 
states or countries are not often 
changed. 


By H. B. CLOW 


Secretary, Rand M¢Nally & Co., Chicago, Illinois 


The sales manager who routes his 
men on the highways must have a 
new map often. But the school boy 
or the home owner who wants 
merely to keep in touch with what 
is going on, can use the same map, 
if it is a good one, for much longer 
than it is commonly supposed. 


In order to have maps available 
for businessmen which are kept 
constantly up-to-date, it has been 
necessary to provide a commercial 
atlas of large size which is not sold 
but leased. In this book, most of the 
maps are changed each year and 
minute detail is shown. 

A person who is planning a tour, 
uses a road atlas or special state 
road maps. He finds it easy to get 
a new one at very little expense at 
frequent intervals. 

The changing of maps is routine 
to the map maker and not a special 
headache at the time of war. 

There have been comparatively 
few changes in the boundaries of 


Research is a continuous process in a map maker's room. Official publications, official 
charts, maps, legislation, and the like are continually studied by experts who keep maps 
up-to-date. Authoritative information and accuracy are the keynotes of cartography. 
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European countries since the war 
began. Just prior to the declara- 
tion of the war in September, 1939, 
Germany annexed Czechoslovakia 
and Austria. These acquisitions 
were accomplished without effective 
protest and were generally recog- 
nized by the countries of the world 
even though formal diplomatic 
recognition has been withheld in 
many cases. These changes were 
shown on our maps immediately, 


Since the war began, the only 
such changes which have taken 
place have been the Soviet Union’s 
acquisition of a part of Finland, of 
Bessarabia from Romania, and of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; and 
the cession of parts of Romania to 
Hungary and Bulgaria. These ter- 
ritorial changes were accomplished 
by treaties agreed upon by all gov- 
ernments involved. Therefore, they 
are now shown on maps. 


As for Poland, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, Yugoslavia, and 
other Axis-occupied countries, they 
must, for the time being, at least, 
and until the end of the war clari- 
fies their status, be considered only 
as countries occupied in the course 
of war. It would be just as wrong 
to show them as part of Germany 
as it would have been to show 
Eastern France as part of Germany 
in 1917, merely because it was oc- 
cupied by German troops. We, 
therefore, show these countries on 
maps as they existed in August, 
1939, for that is their present status. 


We obtain our information from 
many sources, but in the case of 
European boundaries, we are most 
likely to be guided by the official 
statements of the countries in- 
volved, as_ released by theif 
representatives in this country. Fre- 
quently, it is a long time before this 
information is available, largely 
because changes are not always 
definitely determined immediately 
but must be defined after lengthy 
negotiations and the recommenda- 
tions of special commissions set up 
by the governments. Once we have 
obtained the accurate information, 
the mechanics of making the 
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“SOME DAY,” YOU HAVE 


PROMISED YOURSELF, 
po] Uh al Role) Gai ice) 
SINGLE POSTING”... 


ji continue ledger and state- 
ment—two sets of records, many 
laborious time-consuming posting 
operations, duplication of effort and 
expense? 

When the experience of bank after 
bank conclusively proves that Recor- 
dak easily simplifies bookkeeping to 
one set of original records—with re- 
ductions up to 45% net in operation 
overhead... plus savings as high as 
98% in storage space... plus the in- 
valuable protection afforded by pic- 
ture-perfect records of every transac- 
tion...in tamper-proof, extraction- 


id 40) >7-0-) od 


proof, substitution-proof form... 

For specific information on Single 
Posting as applied to your particular 
institution, write to Recordak Corpo- 
ration, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Recordak is rented, not sold—re- 
quires no capital outlay. The rental fee 
includes installation and maintenance 
of a system individualized for your 
bank by Recordak’s capable staff of 
bank-trained representatives. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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changes on the maps are relatively 
simple. 

Newspapers and news magazines 
frequently publish new boundaries 
days, and sometimes weeks, before 
a map maker can show them on a 
permanent map. Usually this is be- 
cause the news maps, being very 
small and showing little detail, can 
show in a general way where the 
new boundary lies. Being small, the 
scale of the maps is also small, so 
that it is impossible to designate a 
location within closer than 10 to 50 
miles. But on commercial maps, 
much larger in scale and showing 
considerable detail, we must show 
exactly where the boundary is. We 
must show on which side of it all 
the small villages lie. A commercial 
map-maker must have accurate 
and specific data. 

It is difficult to put into words 
any set of rules which can be fol- 
lowed in locating borders of coun- 
tries on maps, or in determining 
whether a country should be shown 
as an independent unit or part of 
another country. Many people seem 
to think that diplomatic recogni- 
tion by the United States Depart- 
ment of State is the action which 
establishes the existence of a coun- 
try or its government, and that 
map makers are guided, or should 
be guided, by such action. This is, 
of course, contrary to good reason- 
ing. 

There are two things to realize 
in this connection. The first is that 
diplomatic recognition by our gov- 
ernment is, primarily, a diplomatic 
device which our government uses 
in furthering our foreign interests. 
It is sometimes given in return for 
favorable trade agreements. It is 
sometimes withheld from govern- 
ments which may be unfriendly to 
us, whose form of government con- 
stitutes a threat to democracy, or 
which come into being and are 
maintained by force. Such recogni- 
tion does not always follow the 
actual establishment and function- 
ing of a government. 

Our government did not, for ex- 
ample, recognize the Soviet Union 
until within the last few years, 
although it was in existence and 
doing business for well over a 
decade. Our recognition was given 
at the time trade agreements were 
negotiated. Our government has not 
yet recognized Manchukuo, al- 
though it, too, is an actuality. 

It is our job to make maps that 
are accurate and authentic, that 
show things as they are. In that 
capacity, we.can have no personal 
likes or prejudices in the matter of 
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When a change is made in a map, 
references are cross-checked with all 
sources; measurements are accurately 
made; copies of treaties and official 
agreements are studied. Newspaper 
reports of claims and counter claims 
are not used, for single battles do not 
officially change boundary lines. 


international policies. We must 
show countries as they exist, 
whether we want them to exist or 
not. We must make our maps so 
that those who use them can rely 
upon their accuracy. 

How then, do we decide when to 
show Manchukuo, for instance, as 
such and not as part of China? 
When the government actually be- 
gins to function; when its money 
and its postal and customs services 
become effective; when it can truly 
control trade, travel, and its other 
foreign relations and when all im- 
mediate threats to its existence are 
removed. 

Business and commercial con- 
cerns use our atlases as guides in 
conducting foreign business. If they 
must deal with Manchukuoan (in 
this case it is Japanese, since Japan 
represents Manchukuo in other 
countries) authorities rather than 
Chinese in the matter of customs, 
passports, and postage, then Man- 
chukuo exists whether our State 
Department recognizes it or not. 

It is interesting to note that, 
although the United States has not 
recognized Germany’s acquisition 
of Czechoslovakia, our Post Office 
Department has advised users of 
the mails that mail destined for 
delivery within the region which 
was Czechoslovakia must be ad- 
dressed to Germany. 

Not infrequently, there are gen- 
uine boundary disputes between 
countries. The boundary between 
Paraguay and Bolivia was disputed 
for years. In such instances, our 
maps show the area in dispute and 
indicate that it is claimed by both 
countries. 

But what most people do not 


realize, seemingly, is that all map, 
are constantly changing in both 
war and peace. Every map, except 
historical maps designed to show 
situation on a given date, goes out 
of date with time. In our own Com. 
mercial Atlas alone, we make up. 
wards of 15,000 changes a year ip 
the U. S. and state maps an 
indexes. This is many times mor 
than we make in the rest of the 
world put together, largely, of 
course, because our maps of this 
country are so much more detailed 
than those of other parts of the 
world. 

These changes consist in map- 
ping new railroads and deleting 
discontinued rail lines; in the map- 
ping of new highways, removing 
abandoned roads, showing new or 
changed road-numbering systems, 
altering symbols to indicate the 
types of pavements; in adding the 
hundreds of new places. which 
spring up each year and removing 
other hundreds which go out of 
existence; in mapping such new 
projects as power and _ irrigation 
dams, which generally create new 
lakes which may inundate whole 
towns, railroads, and roads, and 
cause the establishment of new 
ones. 

So far as we are concerned, this 
war has differed from the first 
world war primarily in the speed 
with which its action has shifted. 
In 1914-18, we printed millions of 
maps of the battle lines. Once estab- 
lished, these lines shifted compara- 
tively little and the same base map 
could be used for a long time. In 
this war, however, there has been 
no battle line. 

We have, of course, printed many 
“war maps,” most of them in large 
quantities for advertisers to dis- 
tribute as advertising and premium 
material. These maps, instead of 
showing battle lines, have been 
more the interpretative type of 
map, showing whole areas of activ- 
ity and such information as would 
help the reader to visualize and 
understand what was going on. 


We have also, of course, made 
special maps of Europe and of set- 
tions of the continent. No attempt 
has been made to show military 
works or operations on these maps. 


New 1941 World Atlases all con- 
tain thoroughly up-to-date maps of 
Europe and the rest of the world. 
They contain, in addition, maps 
which show the progressive occu- 
pation of European countries; spe 
cial maps of Africa and Asia; and 
a defense map of the Western Hem- 
isphere. 
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investment And Business Cycles 


By James W. Angell, Professor of 
Economics, Columbia University. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 360 pages, cloth bound, 
price $3.50. 

As is indicated by the title, the 
author correlates business cycles 
with the problem of investing. He 
develops a general explanation of 
business cycles, and shows how 
changes in individual anticipations 
with respect to the economic fu- 
ture alter the current volumes of 
new investment and national in- 
come. 

He refers to business cycles as 
self-generating, and shows how 
they come about. 

One very interesting chapter 


discusses market interest rates and 
new investments. 

The book closes with a chapter 
entitled, “Taxation, Inflation And 
The Defense Program.” He says 
inflation is likely before 1942. 


Profitable Publicity—How To Do 
lt—How To Get It 


By Henry F. Woods, Jr. Published 
by Dorset House, Inc., 55 W. 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y., 208 pages, 
cloth bound, price $2.50. 

This author is the director of 
publicity for the McCann Erick- 
son, Inc., advertising agency, and 
also a director of the American As- 
sociation of Publicity Directors. 

With the growing importance of 
public relations, not only those 
who are engaged in the profes- 
sional job of giving out informa- 
tion, but those executives who 
need to employ publicity men and 
co-operate with them, will find it 
very beneficial to have this outline 

of work of informing the public. 

* As an example of the practical 
nature of the publication, consider 
chapter 9. It is entitled, “How To 
Prepare A Publicity Release.” It 
discusses the duty to the newspa- 
per, the importance of a publicity 
Philosophy, the publicity man in 
telation to the editor, and the 
value of personal contact in pub- 
licity. 

Chapter 11, is on_ publicity 
through pictures, which is exceed- 
ingly important in this day of new 
Products, new designs, and mod- 
ern ideas. 

Chapter 13, tells how to check 
for publicity results. After all, this 
is one of the most important fea- 
tures of this work, for everyone 
Wants to know what is being ob- 
tained for the money spent. 
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Investment Service 


The experience of seventy-seven years 
and immediate contact with principal 
cities make the services of our Bond 
Department of particular value to 
correspondent banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire, or mail 
are invited, and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone Franklin 6800—LD 92-93 
Teletype CGO 987 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Chapter 15, is on the subject of 
getting personal publicity. 

In an appendix is a most useful 
list of syndicates and trade pe- 
riodicals. 


It often pays to have those who 
will use a new machine listen to 
the sales talk of the salesman who 
proposes new equipment. The oper- 
ator will take much more interest 
in getting the most out of the ma- 
chine if he has had a part in help- 
ing to buy it. 


These Policies Provide 


A Continuous 
Audit Control 


(Continued from page 398) 


required the signature of another 
employee. Two employees should 
have been present when the vault 
was closed and the time lock set. 
Many so-called mysterious disap- 
pearance losses are a result of loose 
supervision in the bank. One bank 
reported a series of suth losses. The 
first time, there was $300 missing, 
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Special Service Division—for certain kinds 
of security transactions and a variety of unusual services 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


. ee 
next $800, later $1,400 and finally 
$2.800. After grilling many of the 
employees, the culprit confessed not 
alone to these losses but to others 
in excess of $50,000. He was a 
trusted junior officer, who as relief 
teller had access to every cage. In 
addition to stealing currency from 


the teller he was relieving, he had + 


covered his other thefts by putting 
through fake withdrawal orders on 
dormant savings accounts and in 
various other ways. 

This loss might have been pre- 
vented if each teller had been re- 
quired to keep his own cash in a 
securely locked box, and if no 
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intermingling or exchange of cash 
without receipt had been allowed. 
In addition, the tellers’ cash should 
have been kept at a minimum, so 
that the large withdrawals had not 
been possible. Contents of the 
tellers’ cages should have been 


' checked at frequent intervals. 


Many shortages that have eluded 
every other safeguard have come to 
light because of an enforced vaca- 
tion, illness, or a definitely unex- 
pected development. These, how- 
ever, are only chance factors. 
Under improper supervision, the 
dishonest employee who has luck 
with him may carry on his swind- 


ling for years without disclosure 
and with increasingly heavy losses 
to the bank. Insisting that every 
employee take a vacation each year 
is an extra precaution that all banks 
would be wise to follow. 

The best audit, of course, is the 
frequent comparison of balances by 
customers, but this can be accom. 
plished only when customers learn 
to check their statements regularly 
and intelligently. It should never 
be depended upon to point out 
irregularities. 

Efficient control involves neither 
extra time nor extra expense. It 
does involve setting up the safe- 
guards that will insure at least a 
double-check on every transaction 
in the bank. 


ATTENTION ! 


Positions Open 


We have received the following 
telegram from Leo T. Crowley, 
F. D. I. C. Chairman, which ex- 
plains itself. We hope it presents 
a real opportunity to a number of 
our younger readers. 


Kkkkkkkkkk kk kk kkk tk kb 


For filling existing 
vacancies in the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, the United 
States Civil Service 
Commission announces 
an open competitive 
examination for posi- 
tions as junior bank 
examiner with the cor- 
poration.-The Civil 
Service Commission will 
receive applications 
from September 2 to 
October 2, 1941. Posi- 
tions pay $2,000 a 
year. At least one 
year of banking or 
other financial expe- 
rience is required of 
applicants, plus three 
additional years of 
either banking and 
financial experience 
or college, account- 
ancy or law school 
education. Age limits 
are 23 to 35.Further 
details as to required 
qualifications and 
subjects upon which 
applicants will be 
rated are described in 
the Commission's for- 
mal announcement, 
available at any first 
or second class post 
office. 
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Correspondent Bank 
Experts Analyze 
Credit Data 


(Continued from page 399) 


ceive the anticipated order what 
would he do with the excess inven- 
tory?” 

“T am afraid that it would not be 
of value to anyone,” admitted the 
local banker. “It would be left on 
his hands. It could not be used on 
any other make of car. His loan 
would not be paid, and we would 
then be holding the bag. “ 


“I brought this credit file down 
here, believing it was the best loan 
we had, but you have made me 
think that it is the most risky one 
in the bank.” 

“T didn’t do that to frighten you,” 
suggested the credit man. “I have 
had a great deal of experience with 
loans of this type, and I thought 
that you might as well have the 
benefit of what I have learned.” 


“T certainly appreciate that,” said 
the Michigan banker, “and I am 
going right back and tell my bor- 
rower what to do. He must have 
noncancellable orders, not only 
before he finishes these parts, but 
before he buys the raw material. 


“IT can’t have him taking the risk 
of being left out on the end of a 
limb, so to speak. I don’t know 
when the automobile manufacturer 
might change his mind and buy 
somewhere else. Neither do I know 
when a new design might eliminate 
the necessity of this part or change 
its specifications.” 


This experience illustrates the 
many possibilities of inventory loss 
in this day of rapid change. Not only 
are specifications changed, but new 
products sometimes make old prod- 
ucts obsolete overnight. 

For several years, for example, 
there has been talk of eliminating 
carburetors on cars. During that 
time, a manufacturer of carburetors 
certainly would have been very 
unwise to buy raw material for the 
making of carburetors for which he 
did not have noncancellable orders. 

These stories make it appear that 
bankers need to know considerable 
about the manufacturing business, 
but how can a bank in Atmore, 
Alabama, or in Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
know everything about what is 
likely to happen in an industry 
Which is spread all over the coun- 
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Bank of America 


COMPLETE BANKING FACILITIES IN EACH OF 495 BRANCHES 


Perhaps 


the combination 
may seem unusual... 





Efficiency plus the “human touch” may seem > 
like an unusual combination. But it is a com- 
bination which Bank of America strives to 
maintain throughout all the vast operations 
of this California-wide branch bank. 


Nowhere is this combination more in evidence 
than in Bank of America’s correspondent re- 
lationships. In this field especially, Bank of 
America has personalized its services in a man- 
ner which adds an important extra value for 
banks and bankers everywhere. 


Serves you best in the West 


NATIONAL 8ST AND ASSOCIATION 
(Commercial . .. Savings ...Trust... Safe Deposit) 


MEMBER... FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM... 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California 
San Francisco... los Angeles 





Blue and gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES are 
available through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. 


Carry them when you travel. 


There are a lot of workers in 
‘the Bell System—about 350,000 
of them. That’s a big family 
and it likes to be a friendly kind 
of family. 

Whether it be the installer in 
the house, the people in our 
offices, the operators or the line- 
man on the roadside helping to 


Never too busy 


to be 
Good Neighbors 


rescue a stray kitten for a worried 
youngster, telephone workers are 
close to the public and the tra- 
dition of the job is helpfulness. 

Even in these days when the 
needs of defense place sudden 
and increasing demands on tele- 
phone workers, they are never 
too busy to be good neighbors. 


Bell Telephone System 


“The Telephone Hour” is broadcast every Monday. (N.B.C. 
Red Network, 8 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time.) 


try. The answer is: He can’t know 
everything, but he can get help. 
The experts in larger institutions, 
whose services are available to him, 
usually without any charge what- 
ever, do keep in touch with man- 
ufacturing activities of all kinds, 
and they are in a position to help 
the local banker recognize an un- 
wise policy of a local borrower. 
These experiences illustrate an- 
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other point in this connection. That 
is: conditions change so rapidly 
that information received regarding 
an industry in 1941, is not at all 
applicable to that same industry in 
1942. Even though loans have been 
continuously paid by a local manu- 
facturer over a period of several 
years, this experience does not 
guarantee that the borrower is 
keeping in close touch with devel- 


opments, and will adjust himself jp 
time to avoid loss. 

The local banker must help him 
to keep in touch by making use of 
the services available from his city 
correspondent. 

Doesn’t this demonstrate bette 
than any type of statement coulj 
that our American correspondent 
banking system is almost perfectly 
keyed to the maintenance of suc. 
cessful industry? 

A Wisconsin banker makes use of 
these expert services in a very 
practical way. At one time, one of 
his customers wanted to start an 
insurance company. 

This Wisconsin banker did not 
depend entirely upon the insurance 
expert in one of his correspondents, 
He wrote for information from 
every correspondent in every city 
where he transacted business. He 
compared the information thus ob- 
tained, and gave it to his customer 
who, in that way, learned many 
things about the insurance busi- 
ness he had not known before. 

Furthermore, the banker was in- 
formed and was then able to 
advance funds which resulted in the 
development of a very successful 
insurance company which continues 
to provide the bank with loans, 
especially in connection with the 
payment of premiums. 

By following this policy of get- 
ting information from more than 
one source, this Wisconsin banker 
educates himself much more thor- 
oughly, and also has an opportunity 
to discover whether there is any 
difference of opinion on important 
points or not. If there is a difference 
of opinion, he then studies the point 
further to try to discover the rea- 
son for the lack of uniformity in 
judgment. 

He has had many experiences of 
this sort which make him feel more 
surely that he is doing his job bet- 
ter if he uses the experts in his city 
correspondent banks. 


Duplicate Financing 


Ask the man financing automo- 
biles about his problems and he will 
be sure to mention, “Double loans 
and fictitious deals.” 

It is, of course, a serious matter 
for a man to finance a car with one 
institution, and then use the same 
collateral for a loan at another 
source without the final liquidation 
of the first account, but it is being 
done. Further, when a bank dis 
counts paper or lends money against 
a car, the lien instrument and insul- 
ance policy are questionable unles 
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they contain the complete and cor- 
rect legal identification of the car. It 
is surprising how many of these im- 
portant documents fail to legally 
jdentify the car they are supposed 
to cover. 

When the insurance company is 
called upon to make a loss adjust- 
ment it first satisfies itself that the 
loss is on the car it has actually 
insured. If the serial and motor 
numbers on the policy are not iden- 
tical with those on the car, the 
insurance company, of course, tech- 
nically does not have the respon- 
sibility of making good the loss. 

In the same way, if the banker 
repossesses a car and the borrower 
objects, the banker is in trouble and 
may sustain a loss, with a possibil- 
ity of a damage suit unless he can 
prove to the authorities that his 
conditional sales contract properly 
identifies the car repossessed. 

There have been cases where the 
“car puller” failed to make a proper 
check before making a repossession. 
Some of these men were actually 
arrested and put in jail for several 
days where the lien instrument did 
not contain the legal description of 
the car repossessed. 

Of course, the proper way to 
make sure the numbers on the lien 
instrument are correct is for some 
one to actually check the numbers 
on the car during the process ‘of 
completing the transaction. While a 
wrong number identification is often 
given unintentionally there are 
times when unscrupulous individ- 
uals make it their business to get 
money by using incorrect or ficti- 
tious numbers when selling paper 
or in making loans through as many 
channels as they can. 

How can irregularities common 
in this type of lending be guarded 
against? Many banks are now regis- 
tering the legal identification of 
each encumbered motor vehicle 
with a central registration bureau 
in Chicago, which discloses fraudu- 
lent practices in automobile financ- 
ing such as concealed duplicate bor- 
towing, wrong serial and motor 
numbers, frauds, etc. Financing 
institutions participating in this 
registration service fill out registra- 
tion cards and file them with the 
bureau. Confidential reports are im- 
Mediately issued to participants 
whenever the master files indicate 
irregularities. 

The cashier of a Massachusetts 
bank reports that he avoided sub- 
stantial losses in three cases by re- 
ceiving confidential reports that 
enabled him to straighten out irreg- 
Warities before it was too late. 
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A finance company in Missouri 
received 602 reports in less than a 
year, developed from 3,906 registra- 
tons—a ratio of 15.4%. 

A Colorado finance company re- 
ports that the ratio of “danger sig- 
nals” to registrations during a 
period of 21 months was approxi- 
mately 14%. . 

Nineteen lending agencies in one 
city received 954 reports in May 
from 6,212 registrations—a ratio of 
15%. 

Records of the central registration 
bureau, over a period of years, show 
that the ratio of double financing 


MODE 


reports to registrations averages 
approximately 9%; also that reports 
covering incorrect identifications 
(which might invalidate a lien) 
generally exceed 4% irrespective of 
the territory served. i 


Operating Efficiency 


One bank helps to relieve the 
congestion at the end of the month 
by following the practice of making 
up a statement at the time an 
account is closed or when the state- 
ment sheet has been filled. 


RN FARMING 
(a Cig Qusnen 


HE HORSE and mule were used to plow and cultivate most of the 
pre in this country only a few years ago. Agriculture was a large 
industry then but, not until tractor and truck took up where old 
dobbin left off and, with other machinery, increased the output of 
human hands, did farming become the Big Business it is today. 


Thousands of investors, in cities far removed from individual farm 
operations, are taking the opportunity to place their funds in securi- 
ties backed by progressive agriculture. They do this by purchasing 
consolidated debentures of the Federal intermediate credit banks. 


These obligations, regardless of maturity, are eligible as security 
for all fiduciary, trust and public funds held under authority of the 
Federal government and for loans to Federal Reserve member banks. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“Farmers Must Have Machines 
And We Want The Loans’ 


Its experience indicates that this bank, in a country 
town of 1,200, can make worth-while profits by 
financing local farmers for all of their needs. 


By C. D. BAKER 


Special Editorial Representative 


E FREQUENTLY read in the 

newspapers that banks have 
tremendous excess reserves. This, 
of course, means that there is a lot 
of money that is not being used by 
borrowers. 

When we look at the statements 
of some country banks which shows 
that nearly 70% of deposits are 
loaned, we wonder just what banks 
have the excess. The Bankers Di- 
rectory shows that the excesses are 
largely in the cities. Then we begin 
to realize how important a good 
community of thrifty farmers is. 

That is about what a Nebraska 
banker told me when I visited him 
not long ago. He then told his story 
about as follows: 

We think we have a good com- 
munity of thrifty farmers here be- 
cause practically all of our farmers 
make a success year after year. 
They raise alfalfa, barley, oats and 
potatoes as principal crops. They 


feed lambs and cattle as a means 
of getting more for their grain. Op- 
erating larger farms than are found 
in the eastern states, our farmers 
need more equipment, and each 
farm has quite a shed-full of ma- 
chines. 

This, we think, is in our favor 
because farmers must have ma- 
chines, and we want the loans. 
Many of the machines they buy 
these days cost enough so that it is 
to their advantage to borrow a part 
of the cost to be paid back out of 
early future income. 

I can’t say that we make a spe- 
cialty of farm machinery loans, be- 
cause we believe that it is impor- 
tant to keep in close touch with 
all of our farmers to help them in 
financing anything they may need 
to buy. However, the purchase of 
farm machinery is a major finan- 
cial transaction and results in many 
good loans for our bank. 


GENERAL a, | ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products 
of General Motors Corporation 
and its world-wide affiliates: 
CADILLAC, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLETautomobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 


and heating equip- GEN 


ment; GMC trucks; OF 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL and other 


I 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Most farm equipment is made by 
old well-established firms _ that 
compete with each other by cop. 
tinually making improvements gp 
that our farmers can reduce the 
expense of labor, and facilitate the 
production of crops. Many of our 
local men could not handle as much 
farm land if they had to depend 
upon teams of horses and hired 
labor, but with the modern equip- 
ment, they can cover the ground go 
fast, that very often, only members 
of the family are needed to pro- 
duce a good-sized crop total. 

Farm machinery nowadays in- 
cludes motor trucks as well as trac- 
tors and field tools for, not only is 
there considerable hauling between 
the farm and the town, but there 
is a great deal of hauling between 
the field and the farm buildings, 


Why This Bank Gets 
Equipment Loans 


1. Many farm machines cost 
enough to require a bank loan. 


2. By keeping in close touch 
with the activities of all local 
farmers, this bank gets the loans 
created by equipment dealers. 


3. Motor trucks are financed 
as well as tractors. 


Alfalfa hay is hauled from the field 
to the barn on trucks. The farmer 
who feeds, transports livestock as 
well as supplementary feeds. The 
farmer who raises potatoes, has con- 
siderable hauling from the field to 
the buildings, and from the build- 
ings to town. 

Some farmers use the modern 
tractors with pneumatic tires for 
road work, especially between the 
field and the farm buildings. But 
whatever the practice, there is a 
larger consumption of gasoline than 
oats, for more gasoline engines are 
used than horses. 

There was a time years ago, when 
bankers undertook to pass upon the 
efficiency of modern farm equip- 
ment. Those bankers who were op- 
posed to progress are not doing 
much talking now because progress 
has come, and we can all see that it 
pays to produce at the lowest cost 
and sell on the best market. 

When the whole community is 
keyed to that general principle, we 
find it extremely safe and likewise 
profitable to handle the financing 
of farm equipment, and other com- 
modities that farmers need to pur- 
chase on deferred payments. 
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Meetings For Customers 


The Granite Trust Company of 
Quincy, Mass., has found it profit- 
able to hold a series of meetings for 
customers. 


Picked groups of customers are 
invited to listen to a speaker on 
some subject vital to their own 
business. 


As an illustration of this method, 
it may be stated that about 50 cus- 
tomers attended each of the follow- 
ing meetings: 

One meeting was addressed by 
Mayo A. Shattuck, a Boston attor- 
ney and an authority on trusts. He 
discussed wills and trusts. 

At another meeting, Lt. Col. 
James S. Crawford spoke on de- 
fense contracts. 


At another meeting, local retail- 
ers and merchants listened to Zenn 
Kaufman talk on the subject of 
merchandising. 


The bank’s own quarters are used 
as a place of meeting. 


F H. A. Loans Promoted 


The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion is now providing lending 
agencies making F.H.A. loans with 
anew emblem featuring the slogan, 
“Repair For Defense.” 


It also has new window displays, 
billboard posters, a new series of 
newspaper ads, a dealers’ guide, 
several new folders for the public, 
a motion picture called, ‘““We Amer- 
icans”, a streetcar card, and a radio 
dialogue. 


These materials are all available 
to lending institutions without 
charge. 


Chick Display Provides Chicken 
Dinner For Directors 


An unexpected result of co-opera- 
tion with a local dealer was very 
pleasing to the directors of the First 
National Bank of Golden, Colorado. 

Paul V. Pattridge, vice president 
and cashier, writes that in the hope 
of being helpful to his local dealer 
who sells supplementary livestock 
feed, at the same time being help- 
ful to his local farmers, his bank 
Maintained an exhibit in its lobby 

spring showing the progress of 
baby chicks when properly fed. 

The chicks were in the lobby 
about two months. They were kept 
Ma special brooder and grew very 
tapidly which, of course, interested 
the loca] bank’s customers. 
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F OOD will win the war and write the peace!” 
With these words, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard calls for ten million extra cases of 
eggs, seven billion pounds more milk, forty 
percent increase in pork production. For the 
good of your Democracy, your community, and 
your business, meet the man in your town who is 
putting his shoulder to the wheel to make 
America safe on the Food and Fodder Front. 
You'll find him at “the Store with the Checker- 


board Sign.” 
PURINA MILLS :: 


Checkerboard Chows 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Proper placards gave the infor- 
mation that the chicks were fur- 
nished by a local hatchery, and the 
feed was furnished by a local feed 
dealer. 

Those people who visited the 
bank every day, never failed to 
watch the chicks and note their 
development. Most everyone re- 
marked about the phenomenal 
growth the chicks made. 

Mr. Pattridge says, “It was a very 
nice experience for the bank, and 
inasmuch as we are a country bank 
and most of our income is derived 
from farmers and cattle loans, it 


created a mutual interest with both 
men and women that we felt 
brought a closer acquaintanceship 
and was of benefit to our institution. 

“We are again going to put in 
some more chickens this year, for 
the chicks were practically no trou- 
ble at all to take care of, and when 
the season was over, our board of 
directors voted unanimously to 
have a fried chicken dinner. 

“They and their wives were 
guests at a very enjoyable evening 
which helped to cement the cordial 
relations we have with our direc- 
tors who are not active in the bank.” 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below—it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Acceunting Machines 

2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 

3 Adding Machines 

4 Adding Machine Rolls and 


5 Addressing Machines 
6 Addressing Machine Pilates, 
Stencils, etc. 
7 Adhesives 
8 Advertising Specialties 
8 Air Conditioning Equipment 
10 Alarms, Bank Vault 
11 Arehitects and Builders 
12 Autographic Registers 
13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 
14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
15 Bank Building Fixtures 
16 Bank Directories 
17 Bankers’ Note Cases 
18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 
19 Banking Textbooks 
20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 


21 Binders, Check 

22 Binders, Storage 

23 Blotters, Advertising 
24 Bookkeeping Equipment 
25 Brief Covers 

26 Bronze and Brass Signs 
27 Burglar Alarms 

28 Cabinets, Steel 

28 Calculating Machine Desks 
30 Calculating Machines 
31 Calendars 


57 Coin Counting Machines 
58 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 


58 Coin Envelopes 
60 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 


61 Coin and Currency Trays 
62 Coin Wrappers 

63 Copyholders 

64 Counter Cash Protectors 


72 ight Hold-Up Protective 
a 


73 Depositories 
74 Deposit Ticket Files 
75 Desk Fountain Pens 
76 Desk Organizers 
77 Desk and Typewriter Pads 
78 Dictating Machines 
79 Dip Pen Desk Sets 
80 tors 
81 Duplicating Machine Supplies 
82 Electric Signs 

83 Envelopes 

84 a Sealers 

85 Erasers 

86 Expanding Envelopes 

87 File Boxes 

88 File Fasteners 

89 File Folders 

90 File Signals 

$1 Filing Cabinets 

92 Filing Systems 

$3 Fire Alarm Systems 

94 Ferms 

95 Forms, Continuous 

96 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 
97 Fountain Pens 

98 Furniture 

99 Glass Signs 

100 Globes 
101 Gummed Tape 

102 Index Tabs 

103 Ink 

104 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
105 Ink in Powdered Form 

106 Interest Calculators 

107 Interest Computing Machines 
108 Inter-Office Communicating 

Systems 


109 Lamps, Desk 
110 Lamps, Adding, Pesting Ma- 
chine 


111 Lamps, Filing 

112 Lamps, Fluorescent 

113 Lamps, Stenographers 
114 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
115 Letter Trays 

116 Loose Leaf Binders 


117 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

118 Maps 

119 Mats 

120 Money Orders 

121 Night Depesitories 

122 Night Depository Bags 

123 Numbering Machines 

124 Paper 

125 Paper Fasteners 

126 Pass Books 

127 Pay Roll Envelopes 

128 Pencil Sharpeners 

128 Pencils 

130 Pencils, Mechanical 

131 Pen Points, Steel 

132 Persenal Lean Systems 

133 Photographic Bank Systems 

134 Pins, Bank 

135 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

136 Proef Machines 

137 Publie Relations Advertising 

138 Punches, Paper 

139 Registered Mail Envelopes 

140 Rubber Bands 

141 Rubber Stamps 

142 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

143 Safe Deposit Boxes 

144 Safety Paper 

145 Savings Banks, 
Pocket 


146 Savings Clubs 

147 School Savings Systems 

148 Sealing Wax 

149 Seals 

150 Seals, Coin Bag 

151 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
152 Shelving, Steel 

153 Stamp Pads 

154 Stapling Machines and Staples 
155 Steno Note Books 

156 Steno Note Book Holders 
157 Stools, Adjustable Automatie 
158 Storage Files 

158 Supplies, Bank and Office 
160 Tear Gas 

161 Telephone Indexes 

162 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
163 Time Stamps \ 

164 Travelers Checks 

165 Type Cleaners 

166 Typewriters 

167 Typewriter Stands 

168 Vaults 

169 Vault Equipment 

170 Vault Ventilators 

171 Venetian Blinds 

172 Visible Records 

173 Wardrobe Equipment 

174 Waste Baskets 

175 Watchman Reporting System 


176 Window and Lobby Displays 


Home and 


O10 GC PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD [SIO EIO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please have sent us buying information on 


10-Key Subtractor 


To broaden their line, and to 
more completely answer present 
day requirements for increased 
speed and efficiency in bank and 
business operations, the Victor 
Adding Machine Co., 3900 N. Rock- 
well St., Chicago, has announced a 
new 10-key portable adding ma- 
chine with direct subtraction. 


This new model is identical in 
size, features and price with the full 
keyboard subtractor which was in- 
troduced by the company last fall. 
It embodies repeat subtraction, 
automatic punctuation of items, 
automatic double spacing after to- 
tals are taken, and a convenient 
autographic writing table for pencil 
notations on the adding tape. It can 
be used for computing elapsed time 
for payroll work, as required under 
present laws, and for numerous 
other present-day figuring require- 
ments. 

The 10-key is presented in two 
models. One has a listing capacity 
of six columns with a totaling ca- 
pacity of seven up through 99,- 
999.99,, while the second model lists 
eight columns and totals nine up 
through 9,999,999.99. 

Working parts, the manufacturer 
informs me, are reduced by almost 
50% in number and travel distance 
of these parts has likewise been 
reduced, to minimize wear in op- 


‘STERiS 3 <TRONG 


Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Coin Bags, 
Lead Seals, Coin Trays. 
Write for complete catalog. 


THE C. L. DOWNEY COMPANY 
941-943 CLARK STREET 
oan Beak. . F wa reek. eer 
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——__ & Streamlined Pen 

TH The word “streamlined” has been 

Boon 80 overworked in recent years as 


to rate classification alongside the 
Hut Sut song, as a public irritant. 
But the new Parker “51” pen is such 
a perfect example of streamlining 
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Our ‘Follow-through’’... 


Unfortunately, the printing on this card is so small it doesn’t show in the pic- 
ture. But it’s the card we ask you to fill out and return to us, a month or so 
after you ask us to help solve one of your buying problems. It’s our only way 
of finding out whether we've been of any real help—and whether the manu- 
facturers who make the product you want have given you satisfactoty service. 

We like to know when we've helped—its our biggest compensation (outside 
of the weekly pay check.) And, in several instances, the returned card has 
shown us where we had mis-interpreted the original inquiry, or has enabled 
us to clear up some misunderstanding between banker and manufacturer. 

So I hope you will help us to “follow-through” on our Complete Service, by 


Sincerely, 


tl 
Wane 


that I can’t honestly avoid giving it 
that description. 


However, the manufacturer’s lit- 
erature protests that the stream- 
lined appearance of the “51” is only 
a minor detail of its “revolutionary 
construction.” 





The penpoint and feed are en- 
closed in an extension of the barrel 
—and are, thereby, surrounded by 
a patented ink trap, or “cylindrical 
comb” which traps any overflow 
and protects clothes and fingers. 

The Parker “51” is presented as 


an ultra-quality, delicately-adjust- 
ed writing instrument for dis- 


criminating users. While not guar- 


anteed unbreakable, since the 
barrel is made of a new material 
specifically designed to withstand 
the chemical action of the new “51” 
Ink, it is well made and the com- 
pany indicates that with sensible 
care it should give many years of 
perfect writing. 

The Parker “51” Ink is water- 
proof, sunfast, and instant drying— 
was developed solely for use in the 
“51” pen and cannot be used safely 
in any ordinary fountain pen. 


Card Protection 


and all other card records which 
are handled frequently always show 
the effects of that frequent han- 
dling. In time, the smudging and 
mutilation becomes so extreme as 
to reduce legibility and make ac- 
curate transcription extremely dif- 


The Most Efficientand Lowest Cost Way 
to File Your Signature Cards Is With 


SAFETSTAK | 


SIGNATURE CARD STEEL FILES 
(Interlocking Unit) 





SAFE-T-STAK CARD FILES en- 
able you in one installation or 
File by File to surround your- 
self with equipment that will 
give you unlimited service at 
lowest cost per filing iich. 
Some of the many advan- 
tages you secure with their use 
are:—Unsurpassed capacity for 
space occupied . . . Flexibility 
. . » They can be stacked into 
one compact battery and se- 
curely locked together vertically 
and horizontally . . inside 
drawers are smooth and flat 
eliminating all danger of dam- 
aging cards....they are dust and 
vermin proof and fire resistant. 
You save with SAFE-T-STAK 
—Write for Prices Today. 


STEEL STORAGE FILE COMPANY 
Largest Exclusive Mfrs. of Steel Storage Files 
WOOSTER, OHIO 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





ANNISTON BAG COMPANY 
Mfq: Bags since 1897 
P_O. Box 1111, Annist Ala 





Signature cards, address cards, 
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ficult. Work is slowed down, un- 
necessary errors are made, and at 
periodic intervals these record cards 
must be replaced. 

I have just learned of a way you 
can keep such cards immaculate and 
perfectly legible for indefinite 
periods. A new transparent film, 
made of thermium acetate, has been 
developed for this specific purpose. 

Thermium acetate film is manu- 
factured by Seal, Inc., of Shelton, 
Conn., whose Vanishing Patch I de- 
scribed a couple of months ago. It 
is applied in the same way. Place 


a sheet of the film (it comes in 
card size) over the card, then seal 
it down with a lukewarm iron. 
The film, which adheres securely 
and gives the appearance of a high 
grade varnish coating, is absolutely 
moistureproof, greaseproof, and can 
be wiped off with a damp cloth. 
Temporary checks or notations can 
be made on the film with colored 
wax pencils, then wiped off cleanly 
with a dry cloth whenever desired. 
In addition to keeping the card 
clean, Thermium Acetate Film ac- 
tually increases the legibility of 


DAY’S farm profits are so definitely dependent upon the oper- 
ation of modern power machinery, that all assistance on the part 

of MM dealers and local bankers to make possible its purchase, is a 
step toward general prosperity. Records prove conclusively that 
American business flourishes in direct proportion to the stability 


of agriculture. 


This year thousands of dependable farmers deserving credit 
privileges, will be in need of additional MM machinery to cut pro- 
duction costs and increase profits. MM HARVESTORS are leading 
sellers because they do a better job at less cost. MM dealers and 
local bankers are in position to extend the necessary cooperation. 
Prosperity is more contagious than adversity. A larger income for 
the farmer soon makes itself felt in bigger business for the mer- 


chant and inevitably in more 
banking transactions. Every 
one prospers when the 
farmer prospers. 


WHY NOT GET 
ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR 
LOCAL MM DEALER 


BRANCHES NEAR EVERYWHERE 


MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 


DOWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY finniessy: 


typing underneath. It also makes 
the card stiffer and less subject to 
“dog ears,” and gives a smoothness 
to the edges which eliminates dan- 
ger of cutting finger tips while 
scanning through the files. 

Like the Vanishing Patch, this 
new material is available in a small 
kit containing several hundred fold- 
ed sheets of film and a thermo- 
statically controlled applicator. 

The manufacturer estimates that 
file cards can be covered with 
Thermium Acetate Film at a cost of 
less than one cent per card. The 
clerical time for re-typing unpro- 
tected cards is worth considerably 
more than that. Figure, in addition, 
the greater usability of film-pro- 
tected records, and you have what 
looks to me like real economy. The 
manufacturer will be glad to send 
you a sample card, to demonstrate 
the value of this protection. 


Mailing Booklet 


If your bank averages less than a 
dozen mailed letters a day, then you 
can buy your stamps at the corner 
drugstore and affix them, one at a 
time, by a coordinated action of 
tongue and fist. And if you’re out of 
stamps, just leave ’em on your desk 
until tomorrow. 

But if getting your mail into the 
mails on time is important—and if 
the process of doing so involves the 
valuable time of some of your staff 
—then you will be interested in 
reading a booklet entitled: “Com- 
mon Mistakes In Mail Handling,” 
which the Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter Co., of Stamford, Conn., has 
gotten out. 

Ferreting out seven time- and 
money-wasting evils, it drags them 
out into the light of day and lays 
them by their respective heels. 
Cleverly illustrated with fanciful 
cartoons and written in a refresh- 
ingly “Let’s - Not - Be - So - For- 
mal” style, the booklet would be 
entertaining reading, even if tt 
didn’t show you how to make youl 
mail department more efficient. 

Mr. Frederick Bowes, the com- 
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COMMON MISTAKES 
IN MAIL HANDLING 





pany’s genial advertising manager, 
didn’t specifically authorize me to 
announce a general distribution of 
this booklet, but I’m sure if you 
drop him a note, he’ll be happy to 
send you a copy—as long as they 
last. 


Insurance Premium 


Loans Profitable 


(Continued from page 401) 


city, which have brought us nu- 
merous other types of loans, name- 
ly: automobile, truck, personal, 
and cash value life insurance loans. 
The agents have become acquainted 
with our services, and they have 
concentrated more on obtaining for 
us prospects for the purchase of 
new automobiles, on which they 
can write the insurance. Some of 
our wide-awake insurance sales- 
men never let a day pass without 
bringing us a customer for an auto- 
mobile loan. 

The contacts we have made with 
business firms and individuals for 
whom we have financed insurance 


Five Points In Making 
Premium Loans 
l. Insurance salesmen were 


told of the bank's interest in 
making premium loans. 


2. The salesmen sell policies 
for longer terms. 


3. The buyer makes a good 
saving on premiums. 

4. The bank gets interest on a 
good volume of loans. 


5. A special contract was writ- 
ten to serve this new type of 
borrower. 


September, 1941 


Watch Your Step, 
Mister! 


} 
ONTRACTING firms, utility compa 


nies, and 


city street 


departments alike 


have made us familiar with the fact that a red 


lantern indicates the necessity foi 


{ olor 1S @asy to see 


caution 


and hard to overlook 


which should prove all the reason you 


need for assigning oflice and factory forms 


individual colors to 


recognized immediately 


permit their being 


You'll find a wide 


choice of sparkling colors for this purpose in 


TERMARKED 


ARD 80n, 


The natton’s business Pee 


THE HOWARD PAPER 


premium contracts have opened the 
way to an opportunity to demon- 
strate our various services to poten- 
tial customers who might never 
have been reached otherwise. Every 
department of our bank has de- 
rived some benefit from these con- 
tacts. As a result of our exploring 
this new loan field locally, we have 
increased our business in practi- 
cally every aspect, from renting 
safe deposit boxes to sizable new 
accounts. Therefore, the benefits 
we enjoy are not to be measured 
merely by the increased income 
from our premium finance opera- 
tions alone, 


Le 


URBANA, OHIO 


Downey Opens New 
Factory 


For years, bankers in all parts 
of the country have known—and 
most favorably, we may add—the 
C. L. Downey Co., manufacturers 
of the “Steel-Strong” line of coin 
handling products. 


We delay our presses long 
enough to advise you that on Sep- 
tember 8, the Downey Company 
opens a new and ultra-efficient 
factory, located in Hannibal, Mo. 

Next issue we shall hope to de- 
scribe and illustrate this new plant 
more fully. 
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THE 
PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 

BANK 
: AND 
TRUST COMPANY | 


OF NEW YORK 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experienece—Ofiicials with 
years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Peliey — To cooperate with 
' out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is. 


rightfully theirs, — 


‘NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
RAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A Kind Hearted Competitor 


Hal Vincent, president of the 
State Savings Bank of Otsego, 
Michigan, tells the following expe- 
rience to illustrate the inefficacy of 
the excuse which some bankers 
have used to get rid of a borrower 
who did not measure up to credit 
standards. 

He explains his experience as 
follows: ‘A chap living near Kala- 
mazoo, who formerly resided in our 
territory, and who still maintained 
an account in our bank, though al- 
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ways regarded as a poor credit risk, 
approached me for a loan to buy a 
truck. I gave him the song and 
dance about his living outside of 
our territory, and that we wouldn’t 
want to step on another banker’s 
toes by making loans in his terri- 
tory. I advised him to see one of 


the Kalamazoo banks. 

“A short time later, he telephoned 
me from Kalmazoo, and said, ‘It’s 
all right for you to make that loan 
to me, I just saw Mr. Clark of the 
American National Bank, and he 
said he wouldn’t be mad if yoy 
made the loan.’” 


Employees Discuss New Business 
—And The Bank Benefits 


OUND table discussions, built 

around actual incidents in the 
daily routine, held regularly every 
two weeks, have encouraged cus- 
tomer-contact employees at the Oak 
Park Trust and Savings Bank, Oak 
Park, Illinois, to make suggestions 
which have resulted in a sizable 
amount of new business and in ex- 
pense reduction in several depart- 
ments. 

About 60% of the people who 
moved into a new 120-apartment 
building were secured as customers 
of the bank by this simple tech- 
nique suggested by one employee: 
A man was sent from the bank to 
get the names and addresses from 
the mail boxes, and letters were 
mailed to these prospects, soliciting 
their business. 

A number of new customers who 
might be overlooked as prospects 
are secured by having the paying 
teller make a memorandum of all 
persons who cash checks but have 
no regular account with the bank. 
The paying teller asks, diplomat- 
ically, if the customer has a regular 
account. If not, he inquires how long 
he has lived in the community, and 
invites him to start an account, 
pointing out some of the advantages 
and the low cost. He gets the name 
and address for his memo from the 
check and gives this information to 
an officer, who contacts the pros- 
pective account either in person or 
by letter. Some days, three and even 
five such names are turned in—a 
worthwhile number for a small 
community bank. 

At one discussion, a draft teller 
pointed out that some customers 
buy as high as ten drafts on certain 
days each month to pay their bills. 
Many of these customers have been 
turned into check-account cus- 
tomers by having the draft teller 
point out the conveniences and ad- 
vantages of a checking account, 
available at no greater cost than the 
cost of purchasing drafts. It is regu- 
lar practice now at the Oak Park 


Trust and Savings Bank for the 
draft teller to jot down the names 
and addresses of all such prospects 
as they come to his attention, and 
to pass these names on to an officer 
for follow-up. 

Situations involving slight devia- 
tions from bank rules are also dis- 
cussed at round table meetings. An- 
noyance of customers sometimes 
follows the hard and fast applica- 
tion of certain rules. Bank rules, for 
instance, state that commercial de- 
posits must be taken to one win- 
dow, savings deposits to another 
window, and that deposit slips must 
always be made out by the cus- 
tomers. When customers make mis- 
takes in following these rules, it 
requires tact to get them to under- 
stand the proper procedure. Dis- 
cussion of how similar situations 
were handled develops the sense of 
perspective needed to deal with in- 
dividual customers diplomatically. 

“It is very revealing,” says As- 
sistant Cashier W. H. Ellett, who 
directs these round tables, “to dis- 
cover how much employees and of- 
ficers can help each other in the 
business of building up customer 
good will—and business.” 


Whenever a new bank statement 
is published, it is discussed thor- 
oughly by the bank’s cashier, s0 
that all employees understand what 
makes the wheels go round, what 
difficulties the bank is facing, and 
where expenses could be reduced 
or business improved. 

At one such discussion, em- 
ployees were asked to estimate the 
net operating income of the bank, 
and one employee guessed a figure 
four times higher than it really 
was. 

At another discussion, a break- 
down of the light bill stimulated 
employees to more interest in turn- 
ing out unneeded lights. These dis- 
cussions are helping the bank t0 
tighten up controls all along the 
line. 
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New Banks 
New Branches 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
National 4; State 25; Private 2; Other Institutions 4 
National 13; State 14; Private 2 

National 2; State 3 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation 


Through Conversion 
Total discontinued 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 

Through Absorption 

Through Merger or Consolidation 
Total discontinued ° 


National 
National 2; State 1; 


3; State 7 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


Hamburg 
Farmers Bank 81-18 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. E. 
Foote, Presid ent, Leslie J. Serrett, 
Cashier. Opened April 10, 1941. Took 
over capital account and deposits of 
Farmers Bank & ‘Trust Company 
which is liquidating voluntarily) 
Hamburg 
Farmers Bank & Trust Compeny 
-181 
(Voluntary liquidation. Closed April 
10, 1941. Capital account and deposits 
taken over by Farmers Bank (new) 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda 

American Trust Company, West Al- 
ameda Branch 90-98 
(Change in title of American Trust 
Company, Alameda-Webster Street 
Branch, July 1, 1941) 

Alameda 

American Trust Company, Alameda- 
Webster Street Branch 0-98 
(Changed title to American Trust 
Company, West Alameda Branch, July 
1, 1941) 

la Verne 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank... .90-836 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank of La Verne, July 26, 1941) 


Long Beach 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, American 
Avenue Branch (1401 Ameren Sa. 
(Change in title and location of Farm- 
ers & Merchants Bank, Fourth and 
American Branch, (4th '& American). 
Reported May 12, 1941) 

Long Beach 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Fourth 
oy American Branch (4th & fmest. 
(Changed title and location to Farm- 
ers & Merchants Bank, American 
Avenue Branch (1401 American Ave.) 
Reported May 12, 1941) 

los Angeles 

California Bank, 8th & Fedora Giese, 
(3200 West 8th St.) 6-204 
(Discontinued May 29, 1941 and “oe 
Ress transferred to and consolidated 
with 6th & Western Office) 


ge 
Orange Savings Bank - 
ey to the First National Bank of 
nge, June 30, 1941) 
Palo Alto 
"Bank of America National Trust & 
Vvings Assn., Mayfield-Stanford 
Branch of San Francisco 90-630 


September, 1941 


National 6; State 9 
National 14; State 6... 


(Changed title to Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., South 
Palo Alto Branch of San Francisco. 
Reported July 16, 1941) 


Palo Alto 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., South Palo Alto Branch 
of San Francisco 90-630 
(Change in title of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., May- 
field-Stanford Branch of San Fran- 
cisco. J. C. Freedman, Manager. Re- 
ported July 16, 1941) : 

Suisun 
Bank of Suisun National Ase 


(Taken over by Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., at 
close of business May 17, 1941 and 
business merged with their Suisun 
Branch) 


Winters 
Winters National Bank 
(Taken over by. Bank of ‘America. Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., at close 
of business May 17, 1941 and business 
merged with their ‘Winters Branch) 


COLORADO 
Aspen 


Aspen State Bank - 
(Voluntary liquidation. Deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by First National Bank 
of Glenwood Springs, May 10, 1941) 

Crawford 

*Crawford State Bank - 
(In process of liquidation. Reported 
July 28, 1941) 


DELAWARE 
Delmar 


First National Bank 62 
eayre* voluntary liquidation July 1 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 
The Potomac Joint Stock Land peak 
of Alexandria e -116 
{Seqapleted liquidation December 30, 


FLORIDA 
Chattahoochee 
*Gadsden County State Bank... .63-193 
(Name of town changed from River 
Junction to Chattahoochee. Reported 
August 10, 1941) 
Miami 
Riverside Bank, 20 N. W. 12th Ave. 
63-542 


(Capital $100,000, Surplus 

Calvin Oak, President, ‘=... we 

Cashier. Opened May 19, 1941) 
River Junction 


*Gadsden County State Bank... .63-193 


(Name of town changed to Chatta- 
hoochee. Reported August 10, 1941) 


GEORGIA 
Acworth 


S. Lemon Banking Company. .*. 64-394 
(Changed title and location on April 
8, 1941 to cone Exchange Bank, Mari- 
etta, using A. B. A. number 64-1195) 

Allentown 

*The Four County Bank 64-1203 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus $3,000. A. W. 
Daughtry, President, C. R. Faulk, Vice 
President and Cashier. To open Sep- 
tember 1, 1941) 

Blakely 
Bank of Early 64-1200 
(Capital $30, 006, Sarpine $6,0 000. R. C. 
eager? President, H. Walton,. 
Cashier. Opened April 28, i541) 


Blakely 
Commercial Bank (Private he 
not Incorporated) 64-1192 
(Liquidated April 1941) 
Claxton 
The Claxton Bank 64-1201 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5. 000. C. M. 
Rushing, President, J. Collins, 
Cashier. Opened February 4, 1941) 
Marietta 
Cobb Exchange Bank 1195 
(Capital: Common _  $50.000, Capital 
Notes $15,000 pucptes $10, 000. 
Goslan, President, J. Striplin, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of S. Lemon Banking Company, 
—— Effective April 8, 1941 
St. Mary 
The Industrial Bank of Georgia. (Pri- 
vate Bank—not Incorporated) Braneh 
OR WPI oc ccccsteecteucees . 64-803 
L. Foxworth, Manager. Opened 
5, 1941) 


HAWAII 


(oO. 
July 


Honolulu 
*Bank of Hawaii, Kaimuki 


(Opened July 9, 1941) 


Honolulu 

*Bank of Hawaii, Waikiki 
(Opened May 12, 1941) 

Honolulu 

Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Kaimuki Branch... .59-132 
(E. C. Mott-Smith, Assistant Cashier. 
Opened May 26, 1941) 

Honolulu 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Waikiki Branch at ae 
kaua Ave. -59-131 
(Clarence Scott McWayne, Assistant 
Cashier. Opened May 12, 1941) 

Lanikai 

*Bank of Hawaii, Mokapu Branch of 
Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu 
(To open in September, 1941) 


Branch 
59 


Branch 
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° ILLINOIS 
Bellwood 
*Bellwood State Bank 70-1854 
(Converted to Bellwood National Bank, 
July 23, 1941, and on August 6th 
moved and changed title to Melrose 
Park National Bank, Melrose Park) 
Brighton 
Brighton State Bank 70-1020 
(Liquidated as of May 8, 1941) 
Burnside 
*State Bank of Burnside 70-1198 
(Moved and changed title to State 
Bank of La Harpe, La Harpe, July 22, 
1941) 
Chicago 
Northwest National Bank of Chicago, 
3985 Milwaukee Ave 2-423 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$65,000. George A. Prugh, President, 
W. 4H. McDaniel, Cashier. Opened 
June 14, 1941) 
Colchester 
National Bank of Colchester...70-739 
(Taken over by Union National Bank, 
Macomb, March 22, 1941) 
Cypress 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
70-1244 
(Entered voluntary liquidation April 
21, 1941 and is now in trusteeship) 
Fowler 
Bank of Fowler 
(Ceased taking deposits on June 26, 
1941 and is now in the process of pay- 
ing all depositors in full) 
Geneseo 
The First National Bank of Gonemee 
-497 
(Voluntary liquidation May 26, 1941. 
Absorbed by The Farmers National 


Bank of Geneseo) 
Indianola 
First State Bank & Trust Cy 


(Closed January 29, 1941) 

Lacon 
Lacon State Bank 70-1757 
(Merged with First National Bank, 
February 24, 1941) 

La Harpe 

*State Bank of La Harpe 70-1198 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$14,000. W. J. Singleton, President, 
E. F. Nortrup Cashier. Change in title 
and location of State Bank of Burn- 
side, Burnside, effective July 22, 1941) 

Melrose Park 

*Melrose Park National Bank. .70-1854 
(Change in title and location, August 
6, 1941, of Bellwood National Bank, 
Bellwood which was a conversion of 
Bellwood State Bank on July 23, 1941) 

Plymouth 
Plymouth State Bank 
(Ceased taking deposits March 22, 
1941 and is liquidating voluntarily) 

Quincy 
Illinois National Bank of Quincy 70-54 
(Capital $200,000. W. J. Singleton, 
President, J. W. Nethery, Cashier. 
Conversion of Illinois State Bank, 
effective March 31, 1941) 

Quincy 
Illinois State Bank 
(Converted to Illinois National Bank 
of Quincy, effective March 31, 1941) 


INDIANA 
Otterbein 
State Bank of Oxford, 
Branch of Oxford 
(R. H. Morse, Manager. 
16, 1941) 
Van Buren 
The Van Buren Bank 
(L. M. Hydorn, President, i 
Hydorn, Cashier. Change in title of 
Farmers Trust Company, effective May 
31, 1941) 
Van Buren 
Farmers Trust Company 71-1046 
(Changed title to The Van Buren 
Bank, May 31, 1941) 


Otterbein 
71-1311 
Opened June 


IOWA 
Brighton 
on 
2-1567 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,437. V. W. Fleig, President, L. 
B. Luithly, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of Rubio Savings Bank, 
Rubio, July 1, 1941. A branch office is 
being operated at Rubio) 
Davenport 
Northwest Bank & Trust Company 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. Henry H. Jebens, President, 
Harry C. Lynn, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent and Cashier. To open July 1 1941) 
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Denison 
Commercial State Bank 72-1983 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Febru- 
ary 21, 1941) 

Des Moines 
Iowa State Bank 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. G. A. Frampton, President and 
Cashier. Opened March, 1941) 

Hancock 
Avoca State Bank, Office of Avoca... 
(Richard M. Coe, in charge. Opened 
February 1941) 

Kinross 
First Trust & Union Savings Bank, 
Kinross Office of Sigourney 
(Succeeded Kinross Savings Bank 
which was purchased by First Trust & 
Union Savings Bank, Sigourney, June 
9, 1941) 

Kinross 
Kinross Savings Bank 
(Sold to First Trust & Union Savings 
Bank, Sigourney, June 9, 1941 which 
opened a branch at Kinross) 

Mason City 
Northwest Savings Bank 
(Merged with First National Bank at 
close of business May 10, 1941) 

Ralston 
Security Savings Bank, Office of Scran- 
ton (Discontinued June 30, 1941) 

Rubio 
Rubio Savings Bank . .72-1567 
(Head Office moved to Brighton, July 
1, 1941, as Rubio Savings Bank of 
Brighton and an office is maintained 
at Rubio) 

Rubio 
Rubio Savings Bank of Brighton, Of- 
fice of Brighton 
(Milford R. Bond, Manager. Opened 
when head office moved from Rubio 
to Brighton as Rubio Savings Bank of 
Brighton, July 1, 1941) 

Ruthven 
Central Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Office of Emmetsburg 
(Will be discontinued upon opening of 
new Ruthven State Bank on or about 
July 1, 1941) 

Ruthven 
Ruthven State Bank 72-2189 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. V. O. 
Stafford, President, W. W Linebarger, 
Cashier. To open about July 1, 1941) 


KANSAS 
Florence 


The Citizens State Bank 83-1424 
(Entered voluntary liquidation as of 
May 31, 1941. Deposits have now been 
paid—June 11, 1941) 
Furley 
*Furley State Bank 
(Entered voluntary liquidation. No de- 
posits accepted after June 13, 1941) 
Lawrence 
Peoples State Bank 
(Absorbed by First 
May 17, 1941) 
Parsons 
Exchange State Bank 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by State 
Bank of Parsons, June 21, 1941). 
Waldron 
Waldron State Bank 83-1073 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation May 
31, 1941. No deposits accepted after 
June 15, 1941). \ 


KENTUCKY 
Creelsboro 


Bank of Creelsboro.... 
(Voted voluntary liquidation March 
10, 1941) 
Jeffersontown 
Bank of Jeffersontown 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,500. George Y. Sweeny, President, 
Earl R. Johnson, Cashier. Change in 
title and location of Bank of Prospect, 
Prospect. Effective February 14, 1941) 
Lexington 
Kentucky Joint Stock Land Bank 


73-12 
ne liquidation. Reported July 


National Bank, 


Prospect 
Bank of Prospect 
(Moved to Jeffersontown under title 
+ ITH of Jeffersontown, February 


MAINE 

Waterville 
Depositors Trust Co. Branch of 
Augusta 52-65 
(Gelen F. Sweet, Manager. Opened 
May 1, 1941. Succeeded First National 
Bank, part of whose assets were pur- 
chased and deposit liabilities assumed 
by Depositors Trust Company, 
Augusta) 


Waterville 
First National Bank 52-65 
(Certain assets purchased and deposit 
liabilities assumed by Depositors Trug; 
Company, Augusta, May 1, 1941, which 
bans now operates a branch at Water. 
ville 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 
City Savings Bank of Baltimore. .7-57 
(Certain assets acquired and the lig. 
bility of all of the free deposit ac. 
counts taken over _and assumed by 
Provident Savings Bank at the cloge 
of business, June 30, 1941) 

East New Market 
County Trust Co. of Maryland, Branch 
of Cambridge 65-155 
(Merged with branch at Hurlock, 
April 15, 1941) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 
Columbus Savings Bank............ 
(Business transferred to Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank, March 29, 1941) 

East Weymouth 
Granite Trust Company, 
Quincy 
(Succeeded Weymouth Trust (Co, 
Jackson Square Branch of South Wey. 
mouth, when business of head office 
and branches was transferred to the 
Granite Trust Company, Quincy, on 
May 1, 1941) 

East Weymouth 
Weymouth Trust Company, Jackson 
Square Oflice of South Weymouth...,. 
(Succeeded by Granite Trust Company, 
Branch of Quincy, when business of 
head office and branches was trans- 
ferred to the Granite Trust Company, 
Quincy, on May 1, 1941) 

Hopkinton 
Hopkinton National Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation, 
March 31, 1941) 

Lowell 

*Union National Bank of Lowell. .53-45 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$815,345. Walter W. Cleworth, Presi- 
dent, Homer W. Bourgeois, Cashier. 
Change in title of Union Old Lowell 
National Bank, July 21, 1941) 

Lowell 

*Union Old Lowell National Bank 53-45 
(Changed title to Union National Bank 
of Lowell, July 21, 1941) 


South Weymouth 
Granite Trust Company, 
Quincy 
(Succeeded Weymouth Trust Company 
whose business was transferred to the 
Granite Trust Company on May 1, 
1941) 

South Weymouth 
Weymouth Trust Company... .53-346 
(Business transferred to Granite Trust 
Company, Quincy on May 1, 1941 and 
bank operated as a branch) 

Weymouth 
Granite Trust Company, 
Quincy 
(Succeeded Weymouth Trust Company, 
Washington Square Branch of South 
Weymouth, when business of head 
office and branches was transferred 
to the Granite Trust Company, Quincy, 
on May 1, 1941. 

Weymouth 
Weymouth Trust Company, Washing- 
ton Square Branch of South Weymouth 


Branch of 


effective 


Branch of 


Branch of 


(Succeeded by Granite Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Quincy, when busi- 
ness of head office and branches was 
transferred to the Granite Trust Com- 
pany, Quincy, on May 1, 1941) 
Worcester 

Worcester County Trust Company, 
Branch at 57 Pearl St. 53-1 
(To open about September 1, 1941) 


MICHIGAN 
Allen 
Allen State Savings Bank 
(To liquidate voluntarily. Did_ not 
renew charter when it expired March 
16, 1941) 


Calumet 
National Metals Bank of Hancock, 
Branch of Hancock 74-81 
(Deposit liability of this branch 4s 
sumed by Merchants & Miners Bank, 
Calumet as of June 14, 1941) 
Detroit 
Industrial National Bank — Dterolt 
Branch at 16301 E. Warren Ave at 
Three Mile Drive 9-74 
CW: Laley, Manager. Opened July 15, 
194 
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oit 
Peational Bank of Detroit, Branch at 
_— MeNichols Road and Sorrento 
BU 6 66 @60 eC cs esecansehesesesoeseeee 
(Gordon W. Willis, oa To open 
on or about April 8, 1941) 


etroit 
vabeck State Bank of Detroit, Branch 
at 7443 W. MecNichols corner Welland 
i cit nedhn ads Oanbathieene ee ene 9-90 
(Charles N. Maycock, Manager. Opened 
July 10, 1941) 
Grand Rapids 
Union Bank of Michigan, 
Hall Branch 
(Harry N. Stringham, and Walter S. 
Brown, Co-Managers. Opened April 
14, 1941) 
Grand Rapids 
Union Bank of Michigan, Branch at 614 
Bridge St. 
(Felix Latzek, Manager. Opened April 
14, 1941) 
fron Mountain 
Commercial Bank of Iron ee 
Di sc 60.05.90 659.06.494.0.606666n00060 174 
(Converted to Commercial National 
Bank of Iron Mountain, June 3, 1941) 
Iron Mountain 
Commercial 


Mountain 

(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 
$90,000, Surplus and Profits $66,000. 
W. W. Thompson, President, F. O. 
Morett, Cashier. Conversion of Com- 
mercial Bank of Iron Mountain, effec- 
tive June 3, 1941) 


Laurium 
National Metals Bank of Hancock, 
Branch of Hancock............. 74-192 
(Deposit liability of this branch as- 
sumed by Merchants & Miners Bank, 
Calumet, as of June 14, 1941) 

Mt. Clemens 
Macomb County Trust Company 74-212 
lett voluntary liquidation April 
21, 1941 


Nashville 
The Central National Bank at Battle 
Creek, Nashville Branch of Battle 


Division 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


National Bank of Iron 


SDE ccc cceseecnscceceesscces 74-1193 
(Ward C. Butler, Manager. Opened 
February 24, 1941) 

MINNESOTA 
Belview 
Belview State Bank.......... 75-1631 


(Capital $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$3,000. O. A. Lende, President, W. C. 
Dahl, Cashier. To open May 19, 1941) 


Duluth 
St. Louis County State Bank....75-5 
(Consolidated with Duluth National 
Bank, March 15, 1941) 

Halstad 
First National Bank of Halstad.75-519 
(Will convert to Red River State 
Bank, May 19, 1941) 

Halstad 
Red River State Bank......... 75-519 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,000. Walter Johnson, President, Geo. 
A. Johnson, Cashier. Conversion of 
First National Bank of Halstad, effec- 
tive May 19, 1941) 

Marietta 
State Bank of Marietta........ 75-1632 
(Capital $10,000. F. W. Stevens, Presi- 
dent, F. M. Anderson, Cashier. To open 
about August 2, 1941) 

Minneapolis 
The Central National Bank..... 17-60 
(Changed title to The Central North- 
SOT National Bank, effective July 


Minneapolis 
The Central Northwestern National 
Tee ee ea a aed aah ten ae 17-60 


(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$86,000. L. A. Egler, President, Carl P. 
Gerber, Vice President and Cashier. 
Change in title of The Central Na- 
tional Bank, effective July 2, 1941) 

Wabasha 

The First National Bank of wares 
(Converted to First State Bank of 
Wabasha, March 22, 1941) 

Wabasha 

First State Bank of Wabasha. .75-168 
(Capital $75,000, Surplus and Profits 
50,000. L. Whitmore, President. A. J. 
offing, Vice President and Cashier. 
Conversion of The First National 
Bank of Wabasha, March 22, 1941) 


MISSISSIPPI 

Baldwyn 
Bank of Baldwy 
(Closed March 10, 1941) 


September, 1941 


Baldwyn 
Farmers & Merchants Bank...85-573 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. Victor Davis, President, J. R. 
Ford, Cashier. Opened March 10, 1941) 


MISSOURI 
Blackburn 
Bank of Blackburn............ 80-894 
(Entered voluntary liquidation June 
30, 1941) 
Blackburn 
ey |) eer eer 80-1812 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. J. H. 
Brunkhorst, President, H. G. Koenig, 


Cashier. Opened July 10, 1941) 
Buffalo 
Bem Gf Bete. icgcccccccecss 80-569 


(Assets purchased and deposit liabili- 
ties assumed by O’Bannon Banking 
Company, March 22, 1941) 

Dederick 
WOR DS host oe daateadears 80-1564 
(Closed January 31, 1941. Liquidated 
through First National Bank, Nevada) 

Granby 

*Granby Miners Bank.......... 80-279 
(Voluntary liquidation. Not accepting 
deposits after August 7, 1941) 


Novinger 
Sank Of NOVO « «0cccececcecs 80-384 
(Voluntary liquidation. Depositors 


paid off and quit business May 31, 
1941) 

St. Joseph 
Burnes National Bank........... 36-5 
(Purchased by First National Bank, 
March 15, 1941) 


St. Joseph 

*The Mechanics Bank of St. Joseph, 
DA: takvcievacivesekeeadcwes eens 36-62 
(Change in title of Mechanics State 
Bank. July 23, 1941) 

St. Joseph 

*Mechanics State Bank........... 36-62 


(Changed title to The Mechanics Bank 

of St. Joseph, Mo. July 23, 1941) 
Sumner 

Sumner Exchange Bank....... 80-1224 

(Charter expired April 30, 1941 and 

bank is paying its depositors in full) 


MONTANA 
Bridger 
American National Bank....... 93-354 
(cupsereet to Bank of Bridger, July 
1, 1941) 


Bridger 
Bank of BriGge®..ccccccdccses 93-354 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$2,770. . W. Jones, President, O. C. 
Campbell, Cashier and Secretary. Con- 
version of American National Bank, 
July 1, 1941) 


NEW JERSEY 

Bayonne 

*Jerome G. Stabile, Private Banker.... 
(Surrendered Certificate of Authority 
June 24, 1941) 

Irvington 
Chancellor Trust Company..... 55-701 
(Absorbed by United States Trust 
Company of Newark, June 27, 1941, 
and operated as Chancellor Branch at 


Irvington, which opened June 30, 
1941) 

Irvington 
United States Trust Company, Chan- 
cellor Branch of Newark 
(Opened June 30, 1941. Succeeded 


Chancellor Trust Company which was 
absorbed by United States Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, June 27, 1941) 

Newark 

*Mt. Prospect National Bank... .55-669 
(Deposit liability assumed by United 
States Trust Co., Newark and now 
operated as Mount Prospect Branch. 
Effective July 25, 1941) 

Newark 

*United States Trust Co., Mount Pros- 
pect Branch. (Edward P. Steitz, Man- 
ager. Succeeded Mount Prospect 
National Bank whose deposit liability 
was assumed by United States Trust 
Company, July 25, 1941) 

Pompton Lakes 
The First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Pompton Lakes........ 55-477 
(Voluntary liquidation May 31, 1941. 
Succeeded by North Jersey National 
Bank of Pompton Lakes (new charter) 

Pompton Lakes 
North Jersey National Bank of Pomp- 
ton Lakes (new charter) ...... 55-477 
(Capital $100,000. Albert C. Kluge, 
President, Leo V. Hammond, Cashier. 


Succeeded The First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Pompton Lakes, 
May 31, 1941) 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
New Mexico State Bank.......... 95-9 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,000. R. E. Adams, President, Nolan 
P. Walter, Vice-President and Cashier. 
To open July 1, 1941) 


NEW YORK 

Buffalo 
Buffalo Industrial Bank, Branch at 
694 Fillmore Ave. 
(Change in location of Buffalo Indus- 
trial Bank, Branch at 700 Fillmore 
Ave., June 5, 1941) 

Clyde 
Briggs National Bank of Clyde. .50-698 
(Change in title of The Briggs Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Clyde, 
effective May 20, 1941) 


Clyde 
The Briggs National Bank & Trust Co. 
OE. CHa a 065400kae esdecddawene 50-698 


(Changed title to Briggs National 
Bank of Clyde, May 20, 1941) iM 


reece (Rochester P. O.) 
*Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Dewey-Stone Office of Rochester 
(Stephen J. Speliman, Manager. To 
open about August 18, 1941) 


Hastings-on-Hudson 
The County Trust Company, Branch 
CE Wee FU kk cc cens cadence 50-754 
(Opened February 28, 1941. Succeeded 
First National Bank) 


Hastings-on-Hudson 
First National Bank............ 50-754 
(Purchased by County Trust Company, 
White Plains, February 27, 1941 and 
operated as a branch) 

Hudson Falls 
The First National Bank of Hudson 
WEED cncaneddcaceddacqvenacuese 50-435 
Capital $200,000, Surplus and° Profits 
$301,000. President C. W. Higley, Cash- 
ier Alton J. Minton. (Consolidation of 
Peoples National Bank and Sandy Hill 
National Bank. To become effective 
March 29, 1941) 

Hudson Fails 
Peoples National Bank......... 50-435 
(To consolidate with Sandy Hill Na- 
tional Bank as The First National 
Bank of Hudson Falls, March 29, 1941) 

Hudson Falls 
Sandy Hill National Bank......50-436 
(To consolidate with Peoples Nationa 
Bank as The First National Bank o 
Hudson Falls, March 29, 1941) 

New Rochelle 
First National Bank of New Rochelle, 
Branch at the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Station...... eee 
(Opened March 26, 1941) 

New York 

*Banque Diamantaire Anversoise S. A,. 
Agency of Antwerp, Belgium (630 
Were -AWOD < 00's 46.409 408040000 cnn 
(Paul J. Timbal, Agent. Opened June 
23, 1941) 

New York 
*The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Odeo Gt 406 Bireee. oc ccc cwcisccevas 
(Discontinued May 31, 1941) 

New York 
*The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, 45 Rockefeller Plaza 


O@iee ot Gist Be. ccc ccccacccviuntens 
(Discontinued May 31, 1941) 

New York 

*Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 


Fifth Ave. at 54th St. Office.......... 
(To be discontinued about August 15, 
upon opening of new office at 11 W. 
5ist St.) 


New York 
*Chemical Bank & Trust Company, Of- 
flee at TE ‘W. Sist Bh... ccccccacecseds 


(To open about August 15, 1941) 
New York City 

Colonial Trust Company, neceean 

Comter OMlCO. ...cccccccccscceces 1-779 

(Walter E. Kolb, President, Vincent 

F. Ostrom, Assistant Treasurer. To 

open on or about September 1, 1941) 
New York City 

Credit Suisse, Agency of Zurich, Swit- 

zerland, 30 Pine St. 

(Change in location of Credit Suisse, 

Agency of Zurich, Switzerland, 24-26 


Pine St. —— June 16, 1941) 
New York = 

Heidelbach, ckelheimer & Co. at f= 

vate Bank) @coudéeanseeecceabe 1-527 


(Retired from business and certain 
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deposit liabilities purchased by Com- 


mercial National Bank & Trust Co., 
March 1941) 

New York City 
Macy’s Bank (State Bank)...... 1-678 
(Capital $375,000, Surplus $375,000. 
Edwin I. Marks, President, Ernest 
Katz, Cashier. Conversion of R. H. 


Macy & Co., Private Bankers, Decem- 
ber 1940) 

New York City 
R. H. Macy & Co., 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of Macy’s Bank, December 1940) 

New York 

*Modern Industrial Bank, Branch office 
me. Depends W. Beth Be. «00006060 1-796 
(Change in location of Modern Indus- 
trial Bank, Branch office at 249 W. 34th 
St. Effective July 1, 1941) 


Private ponerse 


New York 
*Modern Industrial Bank, Branch office 
BE BED We. BEER Bone cc cccrececceccess 1-796 


(Moved to 229-241 W. 34th St., July 1, 

1941) 

New York (Borough of Bronx) 

*Manufacturers Trust Company, Branch 
Office at 701 Allerton Ave............ 
(Discontinued upon opening of new 
branch office at 746-748 Allerton Ave., 
July 26, 1941) 

New York (Borough of Bronx) 

*Manufacturers Trust Company, Branch 
Office at 746-748 Allerton Ave........ 
(Opened July 26, 1941 upon the dis- 
continuance of branch office at 701 
Allerton Ave.) 

New York 

The New York Trust Company, Fifth 
Avenue Office (1 E. 57th St.)......... 
(Closed May 1, 1941) 

New York 

The New York Trust Company, Rocke- 
feller Center Office (10 Rockefeller 
ND nos nbn cb ov0 e060 000626dve0eseces 
(Opened May 1, 1941) 

Port Chester 
First 
Dt) ctebanksauneessstses piano 
(This bank and the Mutual Trust 
Company of Westchester County will 
be taken over by the Washington 
Irving Trust Company of Tarrytown, 
on April 28, 1941 and will be operated 
as a branch. 

Port Chester 
Mutual Trust Co. of Westchester 
COE v.00 0:04.05.0'500005.9065060% 3 
(This bank and the First National 
Bank & Trust Company will be taken 
over by the Washington Irving Trust 
Company of Tarrytown, on April 28, 
1941 and will be operated as a 
branch) 

Port Chester 
Washington Irving Trust Company, 
Branch of Tarrytown.......... 50-281 
(To open April 28, 1941. Will succeed 
First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and Mutual Trust Company of 
Westchester County which will be 
taken over by the Washington Irving 
Trust Company, Tarrytown, on April 
28, 1941) 

Ridgewood (Borough of Queens) 

*The National City Bank of New York, 
Fresh Pond Road Branch (Myrtle Ave. 
SR UU ECS era 
(Discontinued June 28, 1941) 

Rochester 

First Industrial Bank........... 50-30 
(Taken over by the Rochester Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company, May 26, 1941, 
operated as a branch beginning July 
1, 1941) 

Rochester 

Rochester Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, First Industrial Branch, 30 Clin- 
ton Ave. North (Franklin W. Judson, 
Assistant Vice President. Opened July 
1, 1941. Succeded First Industrial 
Bank which was purchased by Roches- 
Trust & Safe Deposit Company, May 
26. 1941) 

Skaneateles 

*State Bank of Skaneateles....50-1130 
(In process of voluntary liquidation. 
April 28, 1941) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Elizabeth City 
*Virginia-Carolina Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Norfolk, Va. .....c.-0. 66-780 
(Completed liquidation) 
Hendersonville 
State Trust Company opened a Tellers 
Window in Hendersonville. 
(F. H. Drake, Assistant Cashier in 
charge. Reported March 21, 1941) 
Hollyridge 
Waccamaw Bank & 
Branch of Whiteville ......... 
(Glenn W. Bowers, Cashier. To open 
about May 15, 1941) 


420 


Trust Comeney, 


Monroe 
American Bank and Trust Company, 
Main Street Branch............ 66-550 
(Opened July 5, 1941) 

Raleigh 


*Atlantic Joint Stock Land Bank.66-783 
(All of assets were sold on July 1, 
1941) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Aneta 
*First State Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
SMS BERCION OF BRATOR soo cccscccsesec 


(M. Gilbertson, Manager. To open 
about August 11, 1941) 

Burlington 
Weree Bemte BORE... cccccsscess 77-402 


(Completed liquidation of its deposit 
liability and discontinued business as 
of May 7, 1941) 

Goodrich 


Citizens State Bank.......... - 77-627 
(Discharged deposit liabilities June 
21, 1941) 

Strasburg 


*Bank of Hazelton, Paying and Receiv- 
BE TCREIOM OE THABOIIOM so iacc ccknccccs 
(J. S. Bauman, 


manager. 
July, 1941) 


Opened in 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 
The Central Trust Company, Pearl 
NG) ED = os ccad eaee 6 aidan ee bh eee 
(Consolidated with Main Office as of 
the close of business April 5, 1941) 
Perrysville 
Farmers & Savings Bank, Branch of 
Loudonville. 
(Discontinued March 31, 1941) 
Seaman 
*Farmers Bank, Private........ 56-1143 
(Entered voluntary liquidation July 
17, 1941. Liabilities assumed by Win- 
chester Bank Co., Winchester) 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City 
Central Morris Plan State Bank. .39-64 
(Capital $150,000, Surplus and Profits 
$40,000. L. D. Lacy, President, H. L. 
Pickett, Cashier. Opened June 2, 1941) 

Oklahoma City 
Morris Plan Company of Oklahoma, 
Branch of Tulsa. 
(Business of this branch was pur- 
chased by the Central Morris Plan 
State Bank, which opened June 1, 
1941 and was reported in the Banking 
Market of June 12, 1941) 

Tulsa 
Citizens Morris Plan State Bank 
Laika dene teas vicechcenanabeanee 86-1263 
(Capital $150,000, Surplus and Profits 
$40,000. Geo. F. Beal, President, 
Edwin B. Jones, Jr., Vice-President, 
ett} and Secretary. Opened June 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Glenside 
Keswick National Bank...... 60-1731 
(Closed by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency on April 14, 1941, and is in 


liquidation) 

Glenside 
Northwestern National Bank in Phila- 
delphia, Glenside Office .............. 
(Joseph F. Malott, Mana ar. Opened 
April 18, 1941) 

Laurelton 
Laurelton State Bank......... 60-1568 


(Absorbed by Mifflinburg Bank & 
Trust Company, Mifflinburg, February 
1, 1941) 
McKees Rocks 

CCU BRIN. 40 6000 ns. e0eaee 60-362 
(Capital: Common $50,000, Preferred 
$100,000, Surplus and Profits $32,000. 
Frank J. Lanahan, President, Henry 
G. Haupt, Cashier. Change in title of 
Chartiers Trust Company. Effective 
December 24, 1940) 


McKees Rocks 
Chartiers Trust Company....... 60-362 
(Changed title to Chartiers Bank, 
December 24, 1940) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Rock Hill 
Rock Hill National Bank..... 67-730 
(Capital $100,000. John A. _ Black, 
President, D. J Reece, Cashier. 


Charter issued March 12, 1941. Opened 
April 15, 1941) 

Travelers Rest 
Citizens Depository, Inc........ 67-731 
(Capital $2,500, Surplus $1,000. W. A. 
Jones, President and Cashier. To open 
in June 1941) 















SOUTH DAKOTA 
White Lake 
Farmers & Merchants State Ban 
White Lake Office of 


(M. L. Oltmans, 
July 16, 1941) 


TENNESSEE 


Manager. 


Memphis 
The First National Bank of Memphiy 
Branch at Northwest Corner of Cleve. 


land St. and Union Ave.......... 26-3 
(Opened June 28, 1941) 
Memphis 


Union Planters National Bank & Trug 
Company, Cleveland Street Branch, 
(A. Leon Huddleston, Assistant Casgp. 
wa Manager. Opened June 
194 


Woodbury 

Bank of Commerce (Newly chartered) 
Sec cccvecnsceeseccccesessesscese 87-28] 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. J. P 
Adams, President, Hawking, 
Cashier. To open about July 1, 194) 
Will purchase the business of the of. 
fice of the Commerce Union Bank a 
Woodbury) 

Commerce Union Bank, Office of Nash. 
CR. nia 665d bee veer hean deuwenest 87-281 
(Sold to Bank of Commerce (New 
rT which will open about July 1 

4 


TEXAS 
Dallas 
Lakewood State Bank of Dallas. .32-1) 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. J. F. Parks, President, Everett 
ae Jr., Cashier. Opened June 4 
41) 


Fort Worth 


*North Fort Worth State Bank.. .37-§} : 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. yi 
Cleaves Rhea, President. To open about ' 
September 1, 1941) Pal 
Fredericksburg T 
Security State Bank.......... 88-2194 c 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits . 
15,000. P. T. Donop, President, L. M ( 
aze, Vice President and Cashier. B 
Opened April 15, 1941) J 
Irene Pal 
First National Bank.......... 88-1111 T 
(Voluntary liquidation as of March P 
31, 1941) ( 
Jasper : 
The Citizens National Bank of Ba 1 
Pe TT Te CT TC ee CTT rer ~1655 , 
(Voluntary liquidation effective June § Por 
30, 1941. Absorbed by The First State T 
Bank) Cc 
Morton i 
iret, MEAte BOWE. occ ccacicccs 88-2195 I 
(Capital $25,000. W. M. Ashworth, J 
President, W. W. Williamson, Cashier. 
To open August 1, 1941) Pot 
Pharr : 
Security State Bank.......... 88-1981 ( 
(Change in location of Security State } 
Bank, San Juan. Effective March 1, i 
1941) 1 
San Juan Po 
Security State Bank.......... 88-1981 fy 
(Moved to Pharr, March 10, 1941) 
‘ 
VERMONT } 
Rutland 
The Clement National Bank ....58-20 § Pr 
(Demand deposit liabilities assumed q 
by The Killington National Bank and ( 
time deposit liabilities assumed by 
Rutland Trust Company, June 1, 1941) { 
So. Londonderry | 
Brattleboro Trust Company, Branch : 
of Brattleboro Pr 
(Closed. Reported July 9, 1941) 
VIRGINIA | 
Hilton Village { 
Bank Of WaTWICK 000 cccsccccccs 68-725 ‘ 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. Guy § Re 
Cc. Amory, President, T. Floyd Kelley, ’ 
Jr., Cashier. To open August 20, 1941) 
] 
WASHINGTON 
Colfax ‘ 
The Old National Bank & Union Trust § p, 
Company of Spokane, Colfax Brase 
eee eee eee eee eee ees et ee eeeeeeeeeee - 1 
(Changed title to The Old National 
Bank of Spokane, Colfax Branch, July ) 
1, 1941) ! 
Colfax ‘ 
The Old National Bank of Spokane Ri 
Golfas Branches ccscccsccccsses 98-82 
{ 


(Change in title of The Old National 
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Bank & Union Trust Company of Spo- 
kane, Colfax Branch, effective July 1, 














Bank, 
kintoy Sr caport 
A. The Od ‘National Bank & Union Trust 
Den Company of Spokane, Davenport 
SI irks a udt Kanenhed badhi ca) 98-231 








(Changed title to The Old National 
Bank of Spokane, Davenport Branch, 
July 1, 1941) 

































































































































































































































































































oe Davenport 
rin The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
a Davenport Branch............. 98-231 
(Change in title of The Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Company of Spo- 
t Trust kane, Davenport Branch, _ effective 
—_ July 1, 1941) 
ost Grandview 
’ The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company of Spokane, Grandview 
tt tenance nséugnwethan shaw 98-249 
rtered) Changed title of The Old National 
- 87-28] Bank of Spokane, Grandview Branch, 
. oP July 1, 1941) ’ 
vie Grandview : 
the f. The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
5 Grandview Branch............. 98-249 
ank at (Change in title of The Olds National 
rN Bank & Union Trust Company of Spo- 
Pa kane, Grandview Branch, effective 
 ~ July 1, 1941) 
July 1 Harrington 
The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company of Spokane, Harrington 
A ee Per eer ee 98-187 
(Changed title to The Old National 
32 Bank of Spokane, Harrington Branch, 
Seean July 1, 1941 
Everett Harrington 
June 4, The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
Harrington Branch............. 98-187 
(Change in title of The Old National 
37-63 Bank & Union Trust Company of Spo- 
$20,000, kane, Harrington Branch, effective 
b about July 1, 1941) 
Palouse 
The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
88-2194 Company of Spokane, Palouse Branch 
ProfiteM testes cca cece ese tees ee eee 98-124 
t LM (Changed title to The Old National 
Cashier. Bank of Spokane, Palouse Branch, 
July 1, 1941) 
Palouse 
88-1111 The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
March SS eer 98-124 
(Change in title of The Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Company of Spo- 
r Jasper kane, Palouse Branch, effective July 
” $8-1655 1, 1941) ; 
ve June ® Pomeroy 
st State The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company of Spokane, Pomeroy tT 
88-2195 (Changed title to The Old National 
shworth, Bank of Spokane, Pomeroy Branch, 
Cashier. July 1, 1941) 
Pomeroy 
The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
88-1981 MOTO Branch. ...c.eccccsccs 98-115 
ty State (Change in title of The Old National 
arch 16, Bank & Union Trust Company of Spo- 
‘ery — Branch, effective July 
$8-1981 Port Angeles 
1941) ‘Olympic State Bank............ 98-465 
(Capital $50, nes, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. Wm. H. Taylor, President, A. 
E. Johnston, Cashier. Will be open by 
September 1, 1941) 
. 58-20 @ Prosser 
assumed The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
ank and Company of Spokane, Prosser Branch 
-_ s 95 ErE er 98-138 
1, 1941) (Changed title of The Old National 
Bank of Spokane, Prosser Branch, 
Branch July 1, 1941) 
Prosser 
1) The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
meomper Branch. ..........020e- 98-138 
(Change in title of The Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Company of 
Spokane, Prosser Branch, effective 
, 68-725 July 1, 1941) 
000. Guy B Reardan 
1 ec The Old National Bank & Union 
20, Trust Company of Spokane, Reardan 
PE 2b kau 6006.04 ane te oele oheed 98-195 
(Changed title to The Old National 
Bank of Spokane, Reardan Branch, 
oil July 1, 1941) 
on Tu 
: Braneb Mardan 
98-82 e¢ Old National Bank of Spokane, 
‘National DE SOMO. «hte ccccnewees 8-195 
ach, July (Change in title of The Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Company of 
Spokane, Reardan Branch, effective 
apoxelll July 1, 1941) 
POg8-8 fy Ritzville 
‘National The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
mpany of Spokane, Ritzville Branch 
INTHLY 
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giwensdaedeamedweneceedbs une ona 98-110 
(Changed title to The Old National 
Bank of Spokane, Ritzville Branch, 
July 1, 1941) 

Ritzville 
The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
RRICSVINIO BVGMOM.. ci ccocceccuse 8-110 
(Change in title of The Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Company of Spo- 
mtY _— Branch, effective July 

Rosalia 
The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company of Spokane, Rosalia =e 
éudtns bnesdtacaiakinenawe ita 1 
(Changed title to The Old National 
Bank of Spokane, Rosalia Branch, July 
1, 1941) 

Rosalia 
The Old National Bank of Spokane. 
Rosalia Branch 
(Change in title of The Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Company of Spo- 
kane, Rosalia Branch, effective July 
1, 1941) 

Spokane 
Mechanics Loan & Trust Company... 
(Entered voluntary liquidation March 
12, 1941, Closed May 14, 1941) 

Spokane 
The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company of Spokane............. 28- 
(Changed title to The National Bank 
of Spokane, July 1, 1941) 

Spokane 
The Old National 


Ww 


Bank of Spokane 
28 


' 
ww 


(Change in title of The Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Company of Spo- 
kane, effective July 1, 1941) 

Spokane 
fhe Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company of Spokane, East Side ee 
(Changed title to The Old National 
Bank of Spokane, East Side Branch, 
effective July 1, 1941) 

Spokane 
The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
Mast BiGe BUGMOMs cc ccccccccscece 28-67 
(Change in title of The Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Company of Spo- 
kane, East Side Branch, July 1, 1941) 

Sprague 
The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company of Spokane, Sprague —< 
aace Sad arene Wee eed ou ne are a aaa -305 
(Changed title to The Old National 
Bank of Spokane, Sprague Branch, 
July 1, 1941) 

Sprague 
The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
oo ee eee 98-305 
(Change in title of The Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Company of Spo- 
kane, Sprague Branch, effective July 
1, 1941) 

Sunnyside 
The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company of Spokane, Sunnyside 
Pere ee ee rere 98-134 
(Changed title of The Old National 
Bank of Spokane, Sunnyside Branch, 
July 1, 1941) 

Sunnyside 
The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
Sunnyside Branch.............. 98-134 
(Change in title of The Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Company of Spo- 


kane, Sunnyside Branch effective July 
1, 1941) 


WISCONSIN 
Bayfield 
First National Bank........... 79-450 
(Taken over on May 5, 1941 by the 
First National Bank, Washburn, which 
then converted to Washburn State 
Bank with head office at Washburn 


and p nye and receiving station at 
Bayfield) 


Bayfield 
Washburn State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Washburn...... 


(Opened May 5, 1941. Succeeded First 
National Bank which was taken over 
by the First National Bank, Wash- 
burn which then converted to the 
Washburn State Bank) 

Marion 
First National Bank in Marion. .79-383 


(Converted to Marion State Bank, 
February 24, 1$41) 

Marion 
Marion State Bank........... . .79-383 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$18,000. F. H. Uttormark, President, 
Edmund E. Hart, Cashier. Conversion 
of First National Bank in Marion, 
February 24, 1941) 


Readstown 
Farmers State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of WHEN: ciccsacenaat 
(Discontinued after March » ® 194i) 
Washburn 
First National Bank.......... 79-1059 
(Converted to Washburn State Bank, 


May 5, 1941, after purchasi the First 
National Bank, Bayfield and is operat- 
ing it as a paying and receiving 
station) 

Washburn 
Washburn State Bank......... 79-1059 
(Capital: Common $50,000, preferred 


$15,000, Surplus and Profits $17,000. 
Gust J. Johnson President, M. F. 
Jacobs, Cashier. Conversion on Ma 
5, 1941 of First National Bank whic 
purchased the First National Bank of 
Bayfield and is operating it as a pay- 
ing and receiving station) 


New Banks Reported in 


Process Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


ALABAMA 
Prichard 


tPrichard State Bank. 
(Capital $100,000. Dr. L. T. Lane, 
correspondent) 
ARKANSAS 
Barling 
*Barling State Bank. 
West Memphis 
Merchants & Planters Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. J. C. 
McCaa and Jim Crain, correspondents) 


GEORGIA 

La Grange 

*La Grange Banking Compapy. 
(Capital $50,000. J. E. Whitley and 2 
R. O’Neal, correspondents) 

Mansfield 
Loyd Banking Company, Private Bank 
—Not Incorporated. 


ILLINOIS 
Farmer City 
*Farmer City State Bank. 


INDIANA 
Noblesville 
+Hamilton County Banking Company. 


(E. E. Cornthwaite, Cicero, corre- - 
spondent) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


The First National Bank of Boston, 
Branch authorized at: 2 Meridian St., 
East Boston, Boston. 
Boston 
The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
soa, Branch authorized at 1850 Centre 
t. 


Boston 
The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
~ Branch authorized at 166 Dudley 
t. 

Boston 
The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Branch authorized at 494 Galli- 
van Blvd. 

Boston 
The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Branch authorized at 900-902 
Beacon St. 


NEVADA 


Boulder City 
tBank of Nevada, Branch of Las Vagas. 
Las Vegas 
tBank of Nevada. 
(W. E. Ferron, correspondent) 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 
tNew Mexico State Bank. 


NEW YORK 


Irondequoit (Rochester P. O.) 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Titus Ave. near Hudson Ave. & 
Cooper Road, Branch of Rochester. 

New York City 
Banque Diamantaire, Anversoise, S. A., 
630 5th Ave., Agency of Antwerp, Bel- 
gium. (License issued May 16, 1941) 
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New York City 
tEmpire Trust Company. 
(Will open a branch at New York Mu- 
nicipal Airport (La Guardia Field) 
North Beach, Borough of Queens) 
New York City 
tMacy’s Bank. 
(Filed application for permission to 
open a branch at the Parkchester 
Housing Development in the Borough 
of Bronx) 
New York City 
{Sterling National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York. 
(Will open a branch at 95-38 Queens 
Blvd., Rego Park, Queens) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Arapahoe 
~Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Teller’s Window of Greenville. 
Hayesville 
*Citizens Bank & 
Branch Office 
Robbinsville 
*Citizens 3ank & Trust 
Branch Office of Andrews. 
Vanceboro 
TGuaranty Bank & Trust 
Branch of Greenville. 


Trust 


Company, 
of Andrews. 


Company, 
Company, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina, Branch au- 
_ July 9, 1941, at 2026 Devine 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen 
tBrown County Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Undivid- 
ed Profits $10,000. Nelson R. Field, 
correspondent) 


TENNESSEE 
Dyersburg 
Dyersburg State Bank. 
(W. H. Fones, Cashier) 


TEXAS 
Dallas 


tLakewood State Bank. 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. J. 
F. Parks, correspondent) 


Morton 

tFirst State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $7,500. W. W. Williams, 
Correspondent) 


VIRGINIA 


(Reported — 31, 1941) 

Norfolk 
National Bank of Commerce of Nor- 
~ Branch authorized at 239 Main 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cairo 
*Farmers & Merchants Bank. 


F DI C Changes 


ARKANSAS 
Hamburg—Farmers Bank 


Hamburg—Farmers Bank & Trust Com- 
Delete 


CALIFORNIA 


Fort Ord—Monterey County Trust & 
Savings Bank, Branch of Salinas. .Add 


Suisun City—Bank of Suisun, Nation- 
al Association 


Winters—The Winters National Bank 


COLORADO 
Aspen—The Aspen State Bank... 


FLORIDA 
Miami—Riverside Bank 


GEORGIA 
Acworth—S. Lemon Banking Co. Delete 
Blakely—Bank of Early 
Claxton—The Claxton Bank 
Marietta—Cobb Exchange Bank.... 


IDAHO 


Boise—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise Delete 


Boise—The Idaho First ae wr 


. Delete 


Buhl—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Buhl Branch of Boise. .Delete 
Buhl—The Idaho First National Bank, 
Buhl Branch of Boise dd 
Caldwell—The Idaho 


First National 
Bank of Boise, 


Caldwell Branch of 


Caldwell—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Caldwell Branch of Boise...Add 
Coeur d’Alene—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Coeur d’Alene Branch 
of Boise .-Delete 
Coeur d’Alene—The Idaho First National 
Bank, reser d@’Alene Branch of Boise 
.. Add 

Kelloge—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Kellogg Branch of Boise 


Kelloge—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Kellogg Branch of Boise....Add 
Lewiston—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Lewiston Branch of 
Boise ...Delete 
Lewiston—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Lewiston Branch of Boise. .Add 
Meridian—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Maridian Branch of 
ee errr Delete 


Meridian—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Meridian Branch of Boise..Add 


Moscow—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Moscow Branch of Boise 
Delete 

Moscow—The Idaho First ena Bank, 
Moscow Branch of Boise......... .Add 


Nampa—tThe Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Nampa Branch of Boise. Delete 
Nampa—tThe Idaho First National Bank, 
Nampa Branch of Boise... Add 
Nezperce—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Nezperce —_- of 
Boise ... . Delete 
Nezperce—The Idaho First. “National 
Bank, Nezperce Branch of Boise..Add 
Parma—tThe Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Parma Branch of Boise. Delete 
Parma—tThe Idaho First National Bank, 
Parma Branch of Boise oxi 
Potlatch—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, ——— Branch of 
Boise 
Potlatch—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Potlatch Branch of Boise..Add 
Rupert—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, es Branch of Boise 
Delete 
Rupert—The Idaho First National Bank, 
Rupert Branch of Boise Add 
Wallace—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Wallace Branch of Boise 
Wallace—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Wallace Branch of Boise...Add 
Weiser—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Weiser Branch of Boise 


Weiser—The Idaho First ~venepenpel Bank, 
Weiser Branch of Boise.. . Add 


ILLINOIS 


Brighton—Brighton State Bank. .Delete 
Chicago—Northwest National, Bank of 
Chicago Add 
Colchester—The National Bank of Col- 
chester . Delete 
Cypress—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank .Delete 
Fairmount—Porterfields State Bank of 
Fairmount 
Geneseo—The First National 
Geneseo 
Indianola—First State 
Company 
Lacon—Lacon State Bank 
Plymouth—Plymouth State 
Plymouth 
Quincy—lIllinois 
Quincy 
Quincy—Illinois State Bank of Quincy 
Delete 


Bank of 


Bank & Trust 
Delete 


INDIANA 


Otterbein — State Bank of 
Branch of Oxford 


Van Buren—Farmers 


Oxford, 
Trust Company 


Van Buren—The Van Buren Bank...Add 


10WA 
Denison—Commercial State Bank. Delete 


Hancock—The Avoca State Bank, 
Branch of Avoca.... ..Add 


Des Moines—Iowa State Bank 


Kinross—First Trust & Union Saving, 
Bank, Office of Sigourney Add 


Kinross—Kinross Savings Bank. . Delets 
Mason City—Northwest Savings Bank 
Delete 


KANSAS 


Burlingame—The First State Bank of 
Burlingame 


Burns—Burns State 
Lawrence—Peoples State Bank.. 
Turon—State Bank of Turon 


- Delete 


KENTUCKY 
Jeffersontown—Bank of Jeffersontow, 


Lexington—The Central Exchange Bank 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Providence—The First 
Bank of Lake Providence, 
dence 

Lake Providence—The First 
Bank of Lake Providence 


National 
at Provi- 
Delete 
National 


MAINE 
Warren—Knox County Trust Company, 
Branch of Rockland Delete 
Waterville—Depositors Trust Company, 
Branch of Augusta 
Waterville—First National 
Waterville 


Bank 
Delete 


MARYLAND 
East New Market—County Trust Com- 
pany of Maryland, Branch of Cam- 
bridge ..... 0000 cceeseese caeeneen 


MASSACHUSETTS 
East Weymouth—Granite Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Quincy 
East Weymouth — Weymouth 
Company, Branch of South Weymouth 
Delete 
Bank 
Delete 
South Weymouth—Granite Com- 
pany, Branch of Quincy 
South Weymouth — Weymouth 
Company 
Weymouth—Granite 
Branch of Quincy 
Weymouth — Weymouth 
pany, Branch of 


Trust 


Trust 
Delete 
Company, 


Trust 
South Weymouth 
Delete 


MICHIGAN 


Allen—aAllen State Savings Bank. Delete 
Calumet—The National Metals Bank of 
Hancock, Branch of Hancock... Delete 
Iron Mountain—The Commercial Bank 
of Iron Mountain 
Iron Mountain—Commercial 
Bank of Iron Mountain 
Lansing—The Industrial Bank....../ Add 
Laurium—The National Metals Bank of 
Hancock, Branch of Hancock... Delete 
Mount Clemens—Macomb County Trust 
Company Delete 
Nashville—The Central National Bank at 
Battle Creek, Branch of Battle os 


National 
dd 


MINNESOTA 
Halstad—The First National 
Halstad 
Halstad—Red River State Bank....Add 
Lockhart—First State Bank of Lockhart 
° Delete 
Ulen—The Northwestern State Bank of 
Ul Add 


3ank of 


eeeeee 


Wabasha—The First National Bank of 
Wabasha Del 


Wabasha—First State Bank 


MISSISSIPPI 
Baldwyn—Bank of Baldwyn Delete 
aanaetidenchientnte and Merchants = 


Benoit Bank of Benoit 

Beulah—Bank of Beulah 
Hillsboro—Bank of Hillsboro 
Shelby—The Bank of Bolivar ou 


MISSOURI 
Buffalo—Bank of Buffalo 
St. Joseph—The Burnes National Bee 
of St. Joseph .... Delet 
Sumner—Sumner Exchange Bank. Delete 
ele’ 
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NEBRASKA 
(hadron—Bank of Chadron........ Add 


NEW JERSEY 


Vings 
. Add 
Jelete 



















3an 
delet, Atlantic City—Equitable Trust Com- 
OS) ee eee Delete 
Pompton Lakes—The First National 
nk Bank and Trust Company of Pompton 
ads DE 407 GaktGehkesdy say wee es Delete 
— pompton Lakes—North Jersey National 
- - Add Bank of Pompton Lakes.......... Add 
Delete 
. Add 


NEW YORK 








Clyde—The Briggs National Bank & 
Trust Company of Clyde....... Delete 
ntown Clyde—Briggs National Bank of Clyde 
o MEP EE Re pc cc cencccccccsccooscceeseces Add 
Bank Hastings-on-Hudson—The County Tr. 
. Add Company, Branch of White Piet 
Hastings- -on- -Hudson—The First Na- 


tional Bank of Hastings-on-Hudson 
























































gE I 5.00266 cececcoccccceveorces - Delete 
Provi- Hudson Falls—First National Bank of 
Delete OED WUE s oc cccccoccccececcees Add 
itional Hudson Falls—Peoples National Bank 

. Add of Hudson Fallis..............+. Delete 

‘ Hudson Falls—Sand Hill National 
Bank of Hudson Falis.......... Delete 

Port Chester—The First National Bank 
npany. and Trust Company of Port Chester 
Delete ME esses ccc cc cccccccccssccccccccces Delete 
npany Port Chester—Mutual Trust Company of 

“Add Westchester County............ Delete 
ke f Port Chester—Washington Irving Trust 
Delete Company, Branch of Tarrytown...Add 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Hollyridge—Waccamaw Bank & Trust 

Com- Company Branch of Whiteville...Add 

Cam- 

Delete NORTH DAKOTA 

Zeeland—McIntosh County Bank, Branch 

ME > ccccceceseseoowercences dd 

Com- 

. Add 

Trust 
ymouth 
Dee C | d f 

3ank 
Delete aienaar o 

Com- 

. Add 

Trust 
. Delete ] 
aaa National 

. Add . Sait 

Com- § American Bankers Association— 
kom Hotel Stevens, Chicago—Sept. 

28-Oct. 2. 

A.B. A. 12th Mid-Continent Trust 
pee Conference—Hotel Statler, St. 
Delete Louis, Mo.—Nov. 6-7. 
oats & Association of Bank Women—Chi- 
ational cago—Sept. 26-29. 

--Adé B Financial Advertisers Association— 
sank of Hotel Statler, Cleveland—Sept. 
- Delete 8-11 
y Trust 3 = 
.Delete § Morris Plan Bankers Association— 
Bank | Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga.— 
.. Add November 3-5. 

Mortgage Bankers Association of 
i America—Hotel Roosevelt, New 
a York—Oct. 1-3. 
ockhart § National Association of Bank Audi- 
Ley tors and Comptrollers 17th An- 
vee Add nual National Meet—Chicago, IIl. 
sank off —October 8-11. 

.”.,.Add § National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks, St. Paul, Sept. 

Delete 24-27. 

..ve ° ° 
ts Bank § RObert Morris Associates—Hotel 
ool Statler, Detroit—Sept. 22-24. 

‘*“sad @ Savings Banks Association of the 
ol State of New York—at White 

m n ° 
‘Cow’ & Sulphur Springs, W. Va., October 

20-22. 

neal Savings Bank Life Insurance Con- 
i Bask ference—at North Fork Country 
. Dae Club, Cutchogue, L. IL, N. Y.— 
e e 
‘Delete ® September 26-28. 
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OHIO 


oe Marengo Banking Com- 
PORT cccvcchéivctce cecisentagers Delete 
Perrysvilic—Farmers and Savings Bank, 
Branch of Loudonville.......... Delete 


OKLAHOMA 
Anadarko—The First National Bank of 


AMAGOTRO ccccccccccccvcesecess Delete 
Oklahoma City—Central Morris Plan 
DROSS Ws 6 icine csncecnsvenaserée Add 
Tulsa—Citizens Morris Plan State Bank 


ce ccccecccccccescccccscccecccecces Add 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Glenside—Northwestern National Bank 
in Philadelphia, Branch of Philadel- 
BE kcccndecnvstceabensuceeeesed Add 

Laurelton—Laurelton State Bank. Delete 

McKees Rocks—Chartiers Bank....Add 

McKees Rocks—Chartiers Trust Com- 
DONT cccccccecocssccasseeseeede Delete 

Philadelphia—Mid-City Bank and Trust 
GUE. occ dccsccncevansansaua .Add 

Philadelphia—Mitten 
COGRPEE ccccccccccccececseces Delete 

Wilson (P. O. Easton)—The Easton 
National Bank, Branch of Easton. Add 


Bank & Trust 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Fort Jackson—The South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank of Charleston, Branch of 
Oe are Add 

Rock Hill—Rock Hill National wr 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Herreid—Eureka State Bank, Branch of 
Eureka Add 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


TEXAS 


Alamo Heights—Broadway National 
WIM ccccccescccaccocccscaceccees Add 










Conventions 


United States Savings & Loan 
League, Miami, Fla., Dec. 1-5. 


State 


Arizona—November or December. 

Delaware—Rehoboth—Sept. 5. 

Kentucky—Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
October 19-21. 

Maine—Mid-Year Meet, 
Oct. 24. 

Iowa—Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Sept. 8-10. 

Massachusetts Savings Banks As- 
sociation, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, September 11-13. 

Nebraska—Paxton Hotel, Omaha— 
October 9-10. 

Tennessee Bankers Conference— 
University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville—September 7-12. 

Virginia Bankers Conference, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Sept. 7-12. 


Augusta, 


An Illinois bank learned that it 
is not an economy but a potential 
cause for a tremendous loss to file 
customer records where they are 
not properly protected against fire. 
Some of its ledger cards were lost 
when the building burned. 


An employee is creating good 
will for the bank when he talks 
intelligently about its operations. 


Dallas—Lakewood State Bank of Dallas 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee | 





Irene—First National Bank of —— 
eeceseccccctcceccesccoseseses ---Delete 
San Juan—Security State Bank of San 
SORM ccccccceccece Ceeevcgeeuse Delete 


UTAH 
Manti—Manti City Bank............ Add 
Manti—Manti City Savings Bank. Delete 








VERMONT 
Rutland—The Clement National Bank 
OE MRM in 6 cedccedecdcssinet Delete 

VIRGINIA 
Melfa—Eastern Shore Citizens Bank, 
Branch of Onancock.......... Delete 
Temperanceville—Eastern Shore _ Citi- 


zens Bank, Branch of Onancock.Delete 


WISCONSIN 


Barneveld—Barneveld State Bank..Add 
Bayfield—The First National Bank of 
WOON cc ccccneccéaececedicéace Delete 
Bayfield—Washburn State Bank, Pay- . 
ing and Receiving Station of Wash- 
DO cddicicccticwscccetcceczenes Add 
Marion—First National Bank in Marion 
Delete 
Marion—Marion State Bank dodcseed Add 
Readstown—Farmers State Bank, Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Viola 
Coc eoececsovesssecacececcocsness Delete 
Rib Lake—The First National Bank of 
WOU EMG wie dendeccccessccucces Delete 
Rib Lake—State Bank of Medford, Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Medford 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee 


eee eee eee ee eee eeeeee 


Washburn—The First National Bank of 
WROD ncendnn ceded eetuuees Delete 
Washburn—Washburn State Bank..Add 
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WHERE TO, SOLDIER? 


Tuer gave him a pass today, for the 
week-end. 


The world is his—at least as far 
as the nearest town. No more K.P., 
no more drill, no more formations 
till Monday. He can be John Ameri- 
can, his own master, having a good 
time. That pass is his open sesame. 


But is it? 


Where will he and his buddies go 
in that town overrun with soldiers? 
Where will they eat and sleep? What 
can the community do to give them 
relaxation and entertainment? 


One of the forgotten problems in 
any high-speed scheme of national 
defense is how to provide for the 
soldier and sailor off duty. 


Within the camps and naval sta- 
tions the services themselves have 
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excellent facilities. But in the sur- 
rounding cities and towns the prob- 
lem is acute and difficult. 


Many of the newer army camps 
are located far from the larger cen- 
ters. Into towns of 1,000 to 5,000 
population may come as many as 
3,000 men on a single evening. 
Where are they to go? How is the 
community to provide for them, to 
see that they get the wholesome 
food and entertainment that all of 
us would like them to have? 


To meet this emergency all the “ser- 
vice agencies” of the last war have 
joined forces. The Y. M. C. A., the 
National Catholic Community Ser- 
vice, the Salvation Army, the Y. W. 
C. A., the Jewish Welfare Board 
and the National Travelers Aid 
Association have combined to form 
the United Service Organizations— 
known as the U. S. O. Differences of 


race and creed have been forgotten; 
lesser distinctions have been subor- 
dinated to the idea of united service. 


How can you help? The U. S. 0. 
is raising approximately eleven mil- 
lion dollars to finance its program 
of leisure-time aid to the men in 
service. This is your opportunity 
to do your bit for national defense. 
Give generously to the U. S. O. 


How will the money be used? In 
maintaining 360 U. S. O. clubs. The 
government is building the club 
houses themselves. What is required 
now is money to operate them. 


How and where shall you give! 
To the local committee that has 
charge of your city’s part in this 
national drive. No matter how much 
or how little you feel you can givé, 
send it today to your local chairmal 
or to National U.S. O. Headquarters, 
Empire State Building, New York 
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> CHICAGO Sgt 


REST). 
, Welcomes —« 


You 


West” is waiting ta show ye 

the finest convention week th 

American Bankers Associa 

has ever experienced. The conven- 

tion program is unusually timely 

and constructive. And for your 

between-session hours, Chicago 

offers a complete range of inter- 
ests and activities, from the most serious study ta the mast frivolous fun. Come pre- 
pared to learn a lot, to relax a lot, and to thoroughly enjoy every minute of your stay. 
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Education And Recreation 
Both To Be Had At Convention 


Chicago bankers are cordial hosts, and convention committees are plan- 
ning a characteristically useful, entertaining program for all bankers who 


attend the ABA convention at Chicago, 


INETY-ONE Chicago bank of- 
N ficers, serving on committees, 

are engaged in preparing the 
way for members of the American 
Bankers Association to get the 
greatest benefit from this year’s 
gathering which they have experi- 
enced in years. 

In many ways, Chicago is an ideal 
host city. It has accommodations so 
ample that everyone may be well 
cared for. It has natural attractions 
so unusual and so pleasing that 
everyone is sure to enjoy every 
minute. 

The program committee is giving 
consideration to 1941 needs in bank- 
ing, and it is assured that all of 
the No. 1 problems will be thor- 
oughly discussed in convention ses- 
sions by experienced bank officers. 

While Chicago’s park system pro- 
vides beauty, fresh air, and green 
lawns in all parts of the city, it 
should be noted that certain inier- 
esting institutions are grouped in 
such'a way that it will be easy for 
visitors to see all of them in a mini- 
mum of time. 

Beginning on Chicago’s lake front, 
known as Grant Park, the visitors 
may enjoy such world renowned 
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institutions as the Field Museum of 
Natural History, the Adler Plane- 
tarium, the SHedd Aquarium, the 
Art Institute of Chicago, Soldier’s 
Field, the Buckingham Fountain, 
and the yacht basin. 

The Field Museum — Several 
weeks might well be spent here by 
anyone interested in natural his- 
tory and the progress of man, be- 
cause this huge institution contains 
thousands of square feet of exhibits, 
anyone of which is worthy of an 
hour’s study. The difficulty of visit- 
ing the Field Museum is to know 
when to leave an exhibit in order 
to see the other interesting features. 
Those who are experienced in mak- 
ing use of this, one of the world’s 
greatest depositories of,nature facts, 
make it a point to study any one 
exhibit as long as desired. They do 
not try to hurry to see the rest. It is 
absolutely impossible to see the 
whole thing in one day, and if you 
try to hurry, you miss so much that 
you are disappointed. 

If time is limited, the wise thing 
is to select those subjects in which 
you are most interested and neglect 
the others. 

In the Aquarium, just across the 
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Outer Drive, thousands of living 
fish are seen in tanks so cleverly 
arranged that the fish seem to be 
in their natural habitat. This exhibit 
includes both fresh water and salt 
water inhabitants. 

At the Adler Planetarium, which 
is a short walk from the Aquarium, 
daily exhibitions show the night 
sky at different times of year. A 
clever machine makes it possible to 
change the sky and the astronomer 
who gives the lecture has means of 
pointing out the different stars and 
explaining their travels and their 
influence on this earth of ours. 
There are only three or four insti- 
tutions like this in the entire world, 
and all of us should be interested in 
the heavens and the meanings of 
the stars. 

Soldier's Field has become fa- 
mous, not only because of the 
athletic games held there, but also 
because many nationally important 
public meetings have made use of 
its great seating capacity. Its seating 
capacity is 105,000 persons. Its orig- 
inal cost was $7,700,000. 

Buckingham Fountain is one of 
the world’s largest and most beau- 
tiful water displays. It is a beautiful 
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spectacle during the day, but at 
night, when colored lights are 
played upon the many sprays of 
water shooting high into the air, it 
is a spectacle the like of which is 
not to be seen elsewhere. 

The Art Institute of Chicago is the 
second largest art museum in this 
country. Many world-famous paint- 
ings, sculpturings, and other works 
of art, such as rugs, furniture, glass- 
ware, and tapestries, are housed 
here. People come from all over the 
world to see some of these famous 
art objects. 

Another interesting group of in- 
stitutions is to be found in Lincoln 
Park, only a short distance north 
of Chicago’s famous loop. 

The park contains a world-famous 
zoological garden in which are 
many outstanding animals, well 
displayed, and well-cared-for. 

It contains a conservatory in 
which are continuously displayed 
both common and rare flowers. 
There is always something in bloom. 

Lincoln Park also contains the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. An 
exhibit of plants and animals char- 
acteristic of the Chicago region is 
housed there. This is a much smaller 
institution than the Field Museum, 
and a person having only two or 
three hours to spare may walk 
through its halls with considerable 
satisfaction because it is entirely 
possible to see all of the exhibits in 
a comparatively short time. 

The Chicago Historical Society 
is also located in Lincoln Park, and 
it is famous the country over be- 
cause it has on exhibit the original 
anchor of the flagship used by 


Christopher Columbus when he dis- 
covered America. The building of 
the Chicago Historical Society has 
38 rooms, arranged in chronological 
order, which makes it easy to study 
the progress of American history 
step by step. 

Among the many exhibits is an 
unusually complete collection of 
Lincoln articles. 

On the south side of Chicago, also 
along the lake front, is another col- 
lection of important institutions. 
Jackson Park contains the world- 
famous Museum of Science And 
Industry. The building is an archi- 
tectural masterpiece which was 
originally constructed at the time 
of the 1893 World’s Fair. Then it 
was a temporary building, now it 
is made of permanent materials, 
but follows the original design. 
This is a museum of demonstration. 
Not only may the mechanical de- 
vices be viewed, but they may be 
operated by the visitor. 

One of the popular attractions is 
an operating coal mine. Visitors get 
into an elevator, and descend into 
the mine, and there observe the 
operation of modern coal mining 
machines. 

All phases of electricity, radio, 
mechanics, surgery, and mining, 
and other scientific and mechanical 
subjects are demonstrated, almost 
as you would see them in a factory 
or a laboratory. 

Nearby is the University of Chi- 
cago on the famous Midway. The 
Midway is also a relic of the 1893 
World’s Fair. The many buildings 
of Chicago University are worth 
seeing, at least from the outside if 


you do not have time to enter. The 
outstanding building is the Rocke. 
feller Memorial Chapel with its 
famous carillon of bells located jp 
a tall tower, one of the world’s 
architectural achievements. 

In Jackson Park also is a replica 
of the Santa Maria, the flagship 
used by Christopher Columbus to 
discover America. This replica wag 
built in Spain, and from the origina] 
plans, at the time of the 1893 
World’s Fair, and has been retained 
in the Lagoon in Jackson Park ever 
since. 

A modern bath house and ample 
bathing beaches are available here, 
and even if you do not take time to 
enjoy the clean waters of Lake 
Michigan, you will want to stop a 
while and watch those who are 
making use of the long sandy 
beaches. 

At the opposite end of the Mid- 
way from Jackson Park is Wash. 
ington Park, and at the entrance is 
the world-famous Fountain of Time 
sculptured by Laredo Taft. This is 
one of the largest of several foun- 
tains created by Mr. Taft which are 
seen in various parts of Chicago, 
Another one is at the south side of 
the Art Institute. 

Those who wish to see Chicago 
by automobile may drive from park 
to park on wide, landscaped boule- 
vards. Other wide drives extend for 
miles along the lake front so that 
seeing Chicago by automobile is a 
pleasure. 

Chicago has the largest postoffice 
building in the world. It is a re 
cently built structure, containing 
over two million feet of floor space, 
and a daily capacity of 35,000,000 
letters and 500,000 sacks of papers 
and parcels. Railroad tracks occupy 
the space under the building, and 
125 trains can be loaded with mail 
directly under the post office at one 
time. 

Chicago’s Municipal Airport is 
one of the country’s best, and asa 
matter of fact, Chicago is the center 
of commercial flying, there being 
190 scheduled flights each day. 
Huge airliners may be seen land- 
ing and taking off at any time of 
day. The airport is, of course, away 
from the center of town, and the 
best transportation is automobile or 
bus. 

Chicago has the largest hospital 
in the country—the Cook County 
Hospital, with a capacity for 3,300 
patients. 

Surrounding this hospital are 
other medical and surgical institu- 
tions, including the Presbyterian 
Hospital, and the University of Illi- 
nois Medical School. 
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On the banks of the famous 
Chicago River, at the edge of the 
Joop, is the largest building in the 
world. It is the Merchandise Mart. 
In this one building 27,500 people 
are employed. It covers two city 
blocks, and contains 93 acres of 
floor space. 

The most powerful aviation bea- 
con in the world, the Lindbergh 
Beacon, is located on top of the 
Palmolive Building on north Michi- 
gan Avenue. This beacon has a 
candle power of two billion. Avia- 
tors have seen it at a distance of 
nearly 300 miles. ; 

Just a short distance north of 
the loop is the Chicago campus of 
Northwestern University. Many 
modern skyscraper structures are 
there used for university purposes 
exclusively, and nearby is Chicage’s 
famous Navy Pier which extends 
for more than half a mile out into 
the lake, and provides docking space 
for many lake liners and private 
boats. 

Chicago is, of course, known as 
the center of American agriculture. 
Its stockyards are visited by people 
from all over the world. The pack- 
ing plants are open to visitors the 
year ’round, and they are easily 
reached from downtown Chicago 
by use of the Elevated railroad. The 
huge amphitheater in which is 
housed the world’s largest fat stock 
show is at the entrance to the stock- 
yards. 

The grain trade is centered in the 
Board of Trade Building which is 
in the center of the loop on Jack- 
son Blvd., at the end of LaSalle St. 
Visitors may observe the trading in 
grain, and also may go to the obser- 
vatory on the top of the tall struc- 
ture and see the city from aloft. 

The butter, egg, and cheese trade 
is handled in another building not 
far away called the Chicago Mer- 
cantile Exchange. There trades are 
made daily, and prices are fixed 
according to the eagerness with 
which those who wish to buy com- 
pete for what is offered. 

The Chicago Stock Exchange is 
also on La Salle Street, not far from 
the Board of Trade. 

Chicago has many nationally 
known department stores. These 
are grouped on State Street, and 
shopping there is easy. Visitors are 
Welcome, and most of the stores 
have arrangements for guide service 
available to those who would like 
to be shown the entire institution. 

Chicago is a center for radio 
broadcasting. The three large 
broadcasting chains are located 
here. The National Broadcasting 
Company has several floors in the 
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Merchandise Mart. The Columbia 
network has its offices and studios 
in the Wrigley Building, and the 
Mutual Broadcasting Company has 
a special building just across the 
street adjoining the Tribune Tower. 

To those who are interested in 
seeing wild animals in their natural 
habitat, the Brookfield Zoo, located 


a short distance west of Chicago’s. 


business district will offer an op- 
portunity provided in only a few 
places in the world. In this large 
area, the animals are kept in sur- 
roundings similar to those in which 
they naturally live. There are no 
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bars in the Brookfield Zoo, the ani- 
mals are separated from the people 
by deep ditches, over which neither 
the animals nor the people can pass. 
Probably the most popular attrac- 
tion at the Brookfield Zoo is the pair 
of young Giant Pandas. The Zoo also 
has the only existing family group 
of gorillas in captivity. It really is 
a full day’s job to see all of the 
Brookfield Zoo. It is best reached by 
automobile. 

There are, of course, dozens of 
other places in Chicago where 
knowledge and entertainment may 
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These Chicago Bankers Welcome You 


To The Convention 


Because of the thousands of country bank accounts which are main- 
tained in the Chicago institutions, there probably is no banker in the 
country but who knows one or more of the Chicago bank officers who 
are to be hosts at this year’s ABA convention, September 28-October 2. 


CHARLES G. DAWES 
General Committee 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 
General Committee 


FRED A. CUSCADEN 


Chairman, Executive 


JOHN J. ANTON 


Chairman, Finance 
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WALTER J. CUMMINGS 
General Committee 


HE general. committee for the 

1941 A.B.A. Convention is made 

up of the presidents or chair- 
men of the board of Chicago’s lead- 
ing banks. 

Philip R. Clarke, president of the 
City National Bank and Trust Co. is 
chairman. The other members are: 
Edward E. Brown, president of the 
First National Bank; Walter J. 
Cummings, chairman of the board 
of the Continental Illinois National 
Bank; William C. Cummings, presi- 
dent of the Drovers National Bank; 
Charles G. Dawes, chairman of the 
City National Bank and Trust Co.; 
Howard W. Fenton, president of the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank; Al- 
bert W. Harris, chairman of the 
board, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank; James R. Leavell, president 
of the Continental-Illinois National 
Bank; Bentley G. McCloud, vice 
president of the First National 


KENT C. CHILDS 
Chairman, Publicity 


C. EDGAR JOHNSON 


Chairman, Arrangements 


PHILIP R. CLARKE 
General Committee 


EDWARD E. BROWN 
General Committee 


Bank; David H. Reimers, president 
of the Livestock National Bank; 
Solomon A. Smith, president of the 
Northern Trust Company; Law- 
rence F. Stern, president of the 
American National Bank; Clifford 
S. Young, president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

Fred A. Cuscaden, vice president 
of the Northern Trust Company, is 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. He is assisted by John S. Broek- 
smit, of the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank; Reuben G. Danielson of 
the Continental Illinois National 
Bank; John F. Hagey of the First 
National Bank; William H. Miller 
of the City National Bank and Trust 
Company; and Edwin N. Van Horne 
of the American National Bank and 
Trust Company. 

The finance committee has as its 
chairman, John J. Anton of the 
First National Bank. 


THOMAS J. NUGENT 
Chairman, Transportation 


CHAS. M. NELSON 
Chairman, Displays 


SOLOMON A. SMITH 
General Committee 


DAVID R. REIMERS 
General Committee 


LAWRENCE F. STERN 
General Committee 


WM. H. MILLER 
Chairman, Entertainme 
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FRANK R. CURDA 
Hotels 


E. N. VAN HORNE 
Chairman, Hotels 


Kent C. Childs of the Continental 
Illinois National Bank is chairman 
of the publicity committee. 

Walter B. Allen of the Continen- 
tal Illinois National Bank is chair- 
man of the reception committee. 

Thomas J. Nugent of the First 
National Bank is chairman of the 
transportation committee. 

Edwin N. Van Horne of the 
American National Bank is chair- 
man of the hotel committee. 

Charles M. Nelson of the North- 
ern Trust Company is chairman of 
the meeting places committee. 

Harry A. Brinkman of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank is chair- 
man of the Registration committee. 

C. Edgar Johnson of the First 
National Bank is chairman of the 
arrangements committee. 

William H. Miller of the City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company is 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 

Richard A. Aishton of the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank is 
chairman of the golf committee. 

Mrs. James R. Leavell is chair- 
man of the ladies committee. 

It is easily recognized that these 
committeemen have had much ex- 
perience with previous conventions. 
You have seen them in other places, 
now you will see them as hosts. 

It is easy to visit all of the banks 
in Chicago’s loop because they are 
hear to each other. The Continental, 
the Federal Reserve Bank, and the 
City National are grouped together 
at LaSalle and Jackson Boulevard. 
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WALTER B. ALLEN 
Chairman, Reception 
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The Northern Trust, LaSalle Na- 
tional and the American National 
are a little farther north on LaSalle 
Street. The Harris Trust is just off 
of LaSalle, and the First National 
and the Industrial National are just 
a block from LaSalle. 

Each loop bank has some feature 
characteristic of the institution, and 
inasmuch as it is easy to visit them, 
all, no doubt the lobbies will be full 
during convention week. 

The Merchandise Mart has its 
own banking quarters, the Merchan- 
dise National Bank. The Boulevard 


National Bank is in the Wrigley 
Building, and there are other finan- 
cial institutions in many outlying 
districts, some of which require spe- 
cial banking service. The banks at 
the stockyards are, of cqurse, set up 
to handle the special type of busi- 
ness which results from the han- 
dling of transactions for the world’s 
largest packing plants. 

You are sure to see at least those 
men whose pictures accompany this 
article when you attend the conven- 
tion, and each of them will be glad 
to assist you in any way possible 


CHICAGO LANDMARK — 
Museum of Science and Industry. 
In the field of finance, too, Chicago 
has her landmarks. Among them 
is The Northern Trust Com- 
pany, founded here in 1889. 


A WEALTH OF EXPERIENCE 
FOR CORRESPONDENTS TO DRAW ON 


During its more than half a century 
of continued existence, The Northern 
Trust Company has acquired facts, fig- 
ures, and experience. It has long been 
the policy of this institution to make 
this essential information readily and 


easily available to its correspondents. 


Thus, in addition to the mechanics of 
normal, routinetransactions, thecorre- 
spondent who forms a connection here 
may broaden his usefulness to his cus- 
tomers and to his community. Your 
inquiry concerning the advantages of 


a connection with this bank is invited. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Defense Finaneing And Solidarity 


Themes Of Chicago Convention 


HE four-day convention of the 
‘Tapa. which will draw some 

5,000 bankers from all parts of 
the country to Chicago, will be 
characterized by two principal—and 
most timely—themes: ‘Hemispheric 
Solidarity” and “National Defense 
Financing.” As an indication of the 
serious thought which bankers are 
devoting to these two subjects and 
of the high caliber of the ‘““‘head- 
liners” who will bring the principal 
messages to the association mem- 
bers, we find such names as Henry 
W. Morgenthau, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Senator Tom Connally of 
Texas, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and 
Brigadier General Leonard PP. 
Ayres, Director and Co-ordinator of 
War Department Statistics, among 
the list of speakers. 

The program will consist of two 
general sessions, the annual meet- 
ings of the four Divisions of the As- 
sociation, and a series of round table 
conferences. 


State Bank Division 


A feature will be the celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the formation of the Association’s 
State Bank Division at the Division’s 
annual meeting on Monday morn- 
ing, September 29. A special pro- 
gram has been arranged in the 
nature of a review of the progress 
of chartered banking made during 
the twenty-five years of the Divi- 
sion’s life. Addresses will be deliv- 
ered by Harry A. Bryant, president 
of the State Bank Division, who is 
president of the Parsons Commer- 
cial Bank, Parsons, Kansas; Deane 
W. Malott, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas; A. L. M. Wiggins, 
president of the Bank of Hartsville, 
S. C., who is chairman of the A.B.A. 
Committee on Federal Legislation; 
and William S. Elliott, past presi- 
dent of the State Bank Division and 
president of the Bank of Canton at 
Canton, Georgia. Mr. Wiggins will 
present the past presidents of the 
Division and Mr. Elliott will speak 
on “A Quarter Century of Prog- 
ress.” 


National Bank Division 


The National Bank Division’s an- 
nual meeting on Monday afternoon, 
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September 29, will be addressed by 
the Division’s president, Andrew 
Price, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Dr. Lionel D. Edie, econ- 
omist, who will speak on “Bank In- 
vestments Under War Conditions”; 
and Fred L. O’Hair, president of 
the Central National Bank, Green- 
castle, Indiana. 


Savings Division 


The Savings Division will have 
its annual meeting on Monday 
morning, September 29. Addresses 
will be delivered by Roy R. Mar- 
quardt, president of the Division, 
who is vice president of the First 
National Bank in Chicago; and Dr. 
Marcus Nadler, professor of finance 
at New York University, who is also 
research director of the Institute of 
International Finance in New York. 


Trust Division 


The Trust Division meeting, un- 
der the chairmanship of its presi- 
dent, Carl W. Fenninger, vice presi- 
dent of the Provident Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, will be held 
Monday afternoon, September 29 
and will be addressed by W. W. 
Hinshaw, Jr., president of the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of 
Chicago. The meeting will feature a 
panel discussion on bank manage- 
ment and the trust business which 
will be participated in by Gwilym 
A. Price, president of the Peoples- 
Pittsburgh Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Frederick A. 
Carroll, vice president of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, Boston; 
Louis S. Headley, vice president of 
the First Trust Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; John W. Remington, 
vice president and trust officer of 
the Lincoln-Alliance Bank and 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
and Arthur F. Young, vice president 
and trust officer, National City 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 

In each of these division meetings 
there will be reports of committees 
and other business and the election 
and installation of new officers for 
the year 1941-42. 


State Secretaries Section 


Secretaries of State Bankers 
Association will hold their annual 


meeting at the convention on Mon- 
day afternoon, September 29, and 
will hear addresses by James (. 
Scarboro, secretary of the Colorado 
Bankers Association; Haynes Mc- 
Fadden, secretary of the Georgia 
Bankers Association; Lauder 
Hodges, executive manager of the 
California Bankers Association; 
William Duncan, Jr., secretary of 
the Minnesota Bankers Association; 
Edward A. Wayne, secretary of the 
North Carolina Bankers Associa- 
tion; Charles F. Zimmerman, secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association; and A. L. M. Wiggins, 
who will speak on Federal legisla- 
tion. 


Round Tables 


On Monday evening, September 
29, a round table conference on 
Public Relations will be held under 
the chairmanship of Frank M. Tot- 
ton, second vice president of the 
Chase National Bank, New York 
City. Addresses will be given by 
Robert W. Sparks, vice president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York City and associate field direc- 
tor of the U. S. Treasury’s Defense 
Savings Staff, whose topic will be 
“Mobilizing Money,” and Samuel N. 
Pickard, president of the National 
Manufacturers Bank, Neenah, Wis- 
consin, chairman of the A.B.A.’s 
Public Relations Council, whose 
topic is “Mobilizing Public Opin- 
ion.” George R. Boyles, president, 
Merchants National Bank, Chicago; 
Ernest L. Pearce, executive vice 
president, Union National Bank, 
Marquette, Michigan; and William 
Powers, Director of Customer Rela- 
tions, American Bankers Association, 
will participate in a panel discus- 
sion on “Mobilizing Information.” 

This round table conference will 
also feature public relations tech- 
nique demonstrations by members 
of the Chicago Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, educa- 
tional section of the A.B.A. Cash 
prizes of $50, $30 and $20 will be 
awarded to the winning participants 
in this phase of the round table. 

A Bank Management round table 
conference will be held on Tuesday 
morning, September 30, at which 
the public relations aspects of con- 
sumer credit will be discussed by 
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John Burgess, vice president of the 
Northwestern National Bank and 
Trust Company, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. ‘““Real Estate Holdings in the 
Emergency” will be discussed by 
Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, A.B.A. Direc- 
tor of Research in Real Estate and 
Mortgage Finance. A panel discus- 
sion on simplification of bank cper- 
ating procedure will follow these 
addresses. Participants in the panel 
will be Darrel G. Ensign, assistant 
cashier, Commonwealth Bank, De- 
troit; William J. Kinnamon, cashier 
of the Hunterdon County National 
Bank, Flemington, New Jersey; and 
J. M. Sorenson, executive vice presi- 
dent, Stephens National Bank, Fre- 
mont, Nebraska. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, 
October 1, there will be a round 
table conference on Defense Financ- 
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ing, under the chairmanship of J. 
Harvie Wilkinson, Jr., chairman of 
the Association’s National Defense 
Loans Committee and vice president 
of the State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Speakers on this round table 
program include Benjamin E. 
Young, vice president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, Detroit, 
Michigan; Mark A. Brown, vice 
president, Harris Trust and Savings 
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Bank, Chicago; and Philip A. Ben- 
son, president of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, New York. Mr. 
Young will speak on “The Social 
Effects of Defense Financing”; Mr. 
Brown will discuss ‘“Defense- 
Loans”; and Mr. Benson will talk on 
“Defense Savings Bonds.” 

The fourth round table confer- 
ence will be held on Thursday 
afternoon, October 2, on Current 
Economic Problems. Dr. Paul F. 
Cadman, economist of the American 
Bankers Association, will preside. 
Albert William Atwood of Washing- 
ton, D. C., writer on business and 
financial topics; Earl B. Schwulst, 
first vice president of the Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York City; and 
Dr. Lionel D. Edie, of New York 
City, will take part in the round 
table discussion. 


Railroad Service To The Convention 


A Special Bankers Section of the 
Twentieth Century Limited is an- 
nounced by the New York Central 
Railroad for delegates to the sixty- 
seventh annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association at 
Chicago, September 29 to October 2. 
The Special Bankers Section will 
operate two days: Saturday, Sep- 
tember 27, leaving New York City 
at 5:00 P. M., Eastern Standard 
Time, arriving at Chicago at 8:00 
A. M., Central Standard Time the 
following morning; and on Sunday, 
September 28, leaving New York 
at 6:00 P. M., E. S. T., arriving at 
Chicago at 9:00 A. M., C. S. T., Mon- 
day morning. 

Both the New York Central and 
the Pensylvania railroads offer 
frequent service on their standard 
trains. 

The New Jersey Bankers Asso- 
tiation is emphasizing “The Gen- 
tral” on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
leaving New York at 3.40 P. M., 
ES. T., Saturday, September 27; 
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Newark at 3:55 P. M.; and Phila- 
delphia at 5.07 P. M., arriving in 


Chicago at 7:40 A. M., C. S. T. This 
is a daily train and may be taken 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY eof Chicage 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





on Sunday also and get the delegate 
to Chicago in ample time for the 
opening of the convention Monday 
morning. 

The Pennsylvania’s equivalent of 
the Twentieth Century is the Broad- 
way Limited leaving New York at 
5:00 P. M., E. S. T.; Newark at 5:14 
P. M.; and Philadelphia at 6:19 
P. M., arriving in Chicago at 8:00 
are, cS. T. 

Special air conditioned cars are 
announced for New England bank- 
ers leaving Boston on Saturday, 
September 27 at 2:15 P. M., E. S. T.; 
Worcester at 3:21 P. M.; Springfield 
at 4:32 P. M.; and Pittsfield at 5:56 
P. M., arriving in Chicago at 8:30 
A. M., C. S. T., Sunday, September 
28. 

There will be a Kansas-Okla- 
homa Special by Santa Fe Stream- 
liner leaving Oklahoma City on 
Saturday, September 27 at 6:45 
A. M.; Tulsa at 8:40 A. M.; Dodge 
City at 6:30 A. M.; Wichita at 9:50 
A. M.; Topeka at 12:33 P. M.; Kan- 
sas City at 2:00 P. M.; stopping at 
a number of other points en route 
and arriving in Chicago at 9:30 
P. M. that night. 


Danger Ahead 


AUTOMOBILE 
FINANCING 


Many conservative bankers are 
now protecting depositors’ funds 


invested in automobile paper 
against such hazards as double 
loans, wrong serial and mo- 
tor numbers, fictitious deals, 
frauds, etc., by registering the 
collateral back of each note with 
Galloway Service, a recognized 
clearinghouse serving the terri- 
tory between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Today — Galloway Registration 
Service is a must when a banker 
finances motor vehicles. 


Put your house in order now and 
avoid losses later. 


Write for complete information. 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
53 West Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bank Auditors To Chicago 


The Chicago Convention Committee pauses in its labors to assure you the October gath- 
ering will be “tops”. Left to right: Donald J. MacDonald, The Northern Trust Co.; John H. 
Klug, American National Bank and Trust Co.; Burton A. Brannen, Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank; Louis H. Hammerstrom, Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co.; C. Edgar 
Johnson, First National Bank; Rudolph Ostengaard, Live Stock National Bank; William E. 
Harrison, City National Bank and Trust Co.; Philip H. Cordes, Lake Shore Trust and 
Savings Bank; Edward E. Dobbeck, Uptown National Bank; and J. Cal Sommer, The First 


National Bank. 


OR the second time in its his- 

tory, the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
is scheduled to hold its annual con- 
vention in Chicago on the dates 
from October 8 to 11 inclusive. Chi- 
cago’s famous Palmer House will 
be the headquarters hotel of this 
Seventeenth Annual Convention. 
Advanced registrations and early 
interest evidenced in the forthcom- 
ing convention gives it promise of 
becoming the outstanding meeting 
of the National Association. 

The Convention Committee headed 
by C. Edgar Johnson, assistant vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, is planning a diversified 
program for discussion and consid- 
eration. Current bank problems 
created by changes in Federal and 
State Taxes, Social Security, Wage 
and Hours Laws, together with Fed- 
eral and State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Taxes and_ personnel 
problems and policies, are included 
in the agenda. 

The opening day, Wednesday, 
October 8, will be given over to 
registration of delegates and meet- 
ings of the National Executive Com- 
mittee. Speakers who have accepted 
invitations to address the general 
sessions of the delegates include 
Mark A. Brown, vice president of 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago; Mills B. Lane, Jr., first 
vice president, Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia; and Clifford S. Young, 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. J. Stanley Brown, person- 


nel director, Chemical National 
Bank and Trust Company, New 
York, will deliver an address on 
“Personnel Training in an Emer- 
gency”; and Harvey L. Welch, vice 
president, First National Bank, St. 
Louis, Missouri, will speak on the 
subject “Auditors’ Position and In- 
terest in the Credit Function.” Dr. 
Paul F. Cadman, economist of the 
American Bankers Association will 
be the featured speaker at the an- 
nual banquet to be held on Friday 
evening, October 10. 

The Exhibits Committee is ar- 
ranging an extraordinary array of 
educational displays and equipment 
exhibits. 

The Chicago Bank Auditors Con- 
ference will act as host to. the con- 
vention and extends a sincere invi- 
tation to bank auditors and comp- 
trollers throughout the nation to 
participate in this event. 


Education and 
Recreation 
(Continued from page 429) 


be secured. Special trips are al- 
ranged to Chinatown, and the trip 
taken at night is perhaps even more 
fascinating than the daytime trip. 
Maxwell Street is famed through- 
out the country. It is a city thor 
oughfare which is lined with push- 
carts and outdoor displays 
everything from food to clothing. 
Chicago is the center of furniture 
manufacturing, and the Furniture 
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AIR MAIL EXCLUSIVELY. caitornia 


Bank sends all cash items by air mail where air 


and business matters in Southern California 
and invite you to make use of this specialized 
mail schedules offer the fastest service available. knowledge and experience when you or your 
This is but one facet of the many-sided service customers have business to transact in this area. 
we offer to other banks and bankers. We are Efficient banking machinery and competent 


personnel are ready to go to work for you 


“on the ground” and well informed on banking 


HEAD OFFICE + 625 SOUTH SPRING STREET+LOS ANGELES + CALIFORNIA BANK 
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tains the largest permanent dis- 
plays of furniture in the world. 

There are many famous build- 
ings, including the Tribune Tower, 
The Palmolive Building, the Wrig- 
ley Building, the Field Building, 
the Mather Tower, the Union Sta- 
tion, and many others. 

While the Chicago River is not 
especially beautified, it is interest- 
ing to all of those who see it for the 
first time, because it is the only 
river in the world that flows up 
stream. This is brought about by 
the canal system which was con- 
structed many years ago to draw 
the water out of Lake Michigan 
through the Chicago River in order 
to carry away sewage and waste 
liquids dumped into the river. The 
water is led down state, and even- 
tually reaches the Mississippi River. 

If the Chicago River had been 
allowed to flow into Lake Michigan 
a it originally did, the water supply 
of the city which is taken from the 
lake might have been contaminated. 
There are huge locks which control 
the flow of water out of the lake 
into the river. These may be seen 
Rear the Navy Pier. 


The Chicago District Steel mills 
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are located largely at Gary and 
Indiana Harbor on the southern 
shores of the lake. 

It is not possible to mention all 
of the interesting things in this 
great city, but it is quite safe to say 


that if you do not find listed here 
the institution which interests you 
specifically, you may easily find it 
when you get to Chicago by mak-- 
ing inquiries at the information 
desk in your hotel. 


ALWAYS READY 


A feature of this bank’s service to other 
institutions throughout the country is 
its willingness to take care of difficult 
matters in the same efficient manner as 
it handles ordinary transactions. We 
are always ready to help whenever 
you have an unusual problem in New 


England. 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





BANK BUILDING of the MONTE 


EQUITABLE TRUST CO., BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Not actually a new building—just a new 
room—but so distinctive in appearance and 
so unusual in purpose, we feel it warrants 
“Building of the Month” rating. The Equitable 
Trust calls it their “Colonial Counting Room.” 
In it they have sought to recapture the 
romance and charm of pre-Revolutionary 
days, as well as the elegance of Early 
American architecture. 

Designed by the architects who supervised 
the famous Williamsburg restoration, it is 
octagonal in shape, with a high-domed white 
ceiling, beautiful panelled walls peinted a 
rich vermillion edged in white, and walnut 
pilasters in natural wood. The floor is of 


BANK BUIL 


Northwestern State Bank, Duluth, 
Minn.—Remodeling interior, new 
entrance, acoustical tile—$30,000. 

First State Bank and Trust Co., 
Bogaulsa, La.—Remodeling and 
enlarging. 

Merchants and Planters Bank, West 
Memphis, Ark.—New building— 
$20,000. 

City National Bank, Duluth, Minn. 
—Remodeling interior and en- 
trance. 

Liberty State Bank, Dallas, Texas 
—Remodeling and enlarging, new 
entrances, fluorescent lighting. 

Richmond Exchange Bank, Rich- 
mond, Mo.—New building, air 


heavy old random-width pine planks. Two 
fireplaces add a note of cheer. 

The furniture and all the fittings (candle- 
sticks, ship models, quill pens, and so on) are 
authentic reproductions of the Williamsburg 
period. 

This Counting Room adds another to Bal- 
timore’s list of historic show places. Local 
clubs and organizations will be given oppor- 
tunities to use it for meetings, while out-of- 
town clients of the bank are invited to make 
it their Baltimore headquarters. In addition 
it will be used as a conference room for 
Equitable executive and employee groups. 


DING NEWS 


conditioning, burglar-proof safe 
deposit vaults. 

Seattle-First National Bank, Pasco, 
Wash.—New building, air condi- 
tioning, asphalt tile floor, green 
plate glass windows, black wal- 
nut woodwork. 

Silsbee (Tex.) State Bank—Remod- 
eling and enlarging, new low 
tellers’ cages, new furniture, 
fluorescent lighting. 

Savings Bank of Manchester and 
the Manchester Trust Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn.—Remodeling and en- 
larging.—$30,000. 

Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, O.— 
New quarters, marble mural, em- 


ployees’ hospital rooms, em. 
ployees’ library, air conditioning 

First National Bank, Leechburg, Pa, 
—Remodeling interior, new ele. 
vator. 

Grand Avenue State Bank, Dallas 
Tex.—Remodeling and enlarging 
new front, drive in depository. 

Citizens National Bank, Tyler, Tex, 
—Remodeling interior, new low 
tellers’ cages. 

Exchange Bank, Richmond, Mo— 
Remodeling interior, glass brick 
windows, air conditioning, fluo. 
rescent lighting. 

New Richmond (Ohio) National 
Bank—New building. 

Middlefield (Ohio) Banking Co~— 
Remodeling and enlarging. 

First National Bank, Thomas, Okla, 
—Remodeling interior, fluorescent 
lighting. 

Citizens National Bank, Harrison- 
ville, Mo.—Remodeling. 

Bank of America, Richmond, Calif, 
—Remodeling and enlarging. 
Commercial National Bank, Hills- 
boro, Ore.—Remodeling and en- 

larging—$20,000. 

Anglo California National Bank, 
Modesto, Calif—New building, 
acoustical ceilings, air condition- 
ing, automatic elevator, ladies’ 
lounge. 

Bank of Bentonville, Ark.—remod- 
eling and enlarging. 

American National Bank, Amarillo, 
Texas—Remodeling and enlarg- 
ing—$12,000. 

Elmira, (N. Y.) Bank and Trust Co. 
—Addition, remodeling interior, 
new low tellers’ cages. 

Seattle-First National Bank, Yaki- 
ma, Washington—Remodeling and 
enlarging, air conditioning. 

Hernando, (Miss.) Bank—remodel- 
ing interior, new heating plant 
modern lighting fixtures. 

Delta National Bank, Cooper, Tex 
—Remodeling and_ enlarging, 
acoustical ceiling, fluorescent 
lighting—$5,000. 

First National Bank (Crosstown 
Branch), Memphis, Tenn.—New 
building, air conditioning. 

Farmers State Bank, Bertram, Tex 
—Remodeling and enlarging, new 
tile floor, fluorescent lighting, 
acoustical ceiling. 

Bank of Elroy, Wis.—Remodeling 
and enlarging, new vault, Terra 
Vitra tile front. 

Coleman County (Tex.) State Bank 
—Remodeling and enlarging, fiu- 
orescent lighting, asphalt line 
leum, air conditioning. 

Overland National Bank, Grand 
Island, Neb.—Remodeling ami 
enlarging. 

Panhandle State Bank, Borger, Tet 
—Remodeling, new front. 
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florida National Bank, Lakeland, 
Fla—New building—$75,000. 

first National Bank, Hermiston, 
Ore.—one-story addition. 

farmers Exchange Bank, Lynch- 
burg, Ohio.—remodeling and en- 
larging, new composition floor. 

first Columbus National Bank, 
Columbus, Miss.—One-story ad- 
dition, air conditioning entire 
bank. 

Peoples National Bank, Shelby, 
Ohio—Remodeling and enlarg- 
ing. 

First State Bank, Coon Rapids, Ia. 
—Remodeling, venetian blinds, 
new low tellers’ cages. 

First National Bank, George West, 
Tex.—Remodeling and enlarging, 
fluorescent lighting, air condition- 
ing, asphalt tile floor, venetian 
blinds. 

First National Bank, Peterstown, W. 
Va.—new addition, new storage 
vault, new director’s room, lino- 
leum floor, central heating plant. 

Eastville, (Va.) Bank—Remodeling 
and enlarging, new vault, a direc- 
tor’s room. 

Peoples Savings Bank, Lakeland, 
*Fla—Remodeling and enlarging, 
fluorescent lighting, acoustical 
ceiling, asphalt tile floor—$28,- 
000. 

State National Bank, Wayne, Neb. 
—Remodeling, ceiling lowered, 
air conditioning. 

First National Bank, Smith Center, 
Kans.—air conditioning. 

National Bank of Commerce (Uni- 
versity Branch) Seattle, Wash.— 
new building. 

Orange County Bank, Paoli, Ind.— 
After-hour depository. 

National Bank of McAlester, Okla. 
—Air conditioning. 

Exchange State Bank, Moline, Kans. 
—Air conditioning. 


Auction Company Helps 
liquidate Loans 


An Indiana bank which makes 
Many chattel mortgages on live- 
stock has fostered a livestock auc- 
tion company which makes it easy 
for farmers to turn livestock into 


In this way, the bank has helped 
the community and has helped it- 
self. With a local cash market for 
livestock, no farmer has any excuse 
for delay in paying his chattel 
Mortgage loans. 

With the bank sponsoring an 
auction company, the bank’s of- 
fers can keep in close touch with 
the sales, and can, therefore, reduce 
tts cost of collection. 
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Out of Control! 


A modern bank and a big 

bomber have this in com- 

mon: Their successful oper- 

ation depends on an accu- 

rately charted course and 

carefully co-ordinated con- 

trols. Lack of control in either one spells disaster—swift and 
dramatic for the airplane, but just as inevitable for the bank. 


To aid you in charting your bank’s course—in co-ordinating all 
phases of its complex operation, for safety and maximum effi- 
ciency—is the purpose of H. N. Stronck’s new book: 


“BANK MANAGEMENT CONTROLS” 


Like the pilot’s instrument panel, it enables you to constantly test 
the functioning of every department—to detect leaks and fric- 
tions at their inception—to keep the whole “machine” in perfect 
synchronization. 


Order a copy—TODAY—for 7 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION. See how it projects Theory 
into bank-tested practice—how it takes up the slack between Administration and 
Operation. At the end of a week, either send us your check for $5.00, or return the 
book. But order it NOW, while there are still copies available. 


RAND MENALLY & CO., 536 S. CLARK St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me BANK MANAGEMENT CONTROLS for 7 days free examination. At the end 
of the week | will either send you $5.00 or return the book. 





Fifty Years Ago In 


Volume 8 


The Flitting Precious Metals 

The exports of gold and silver 
for the last fiscal year touched 
$108,729,288, and the imports $36,- 
212,234; net loss, $72,576,954. Had 
Congress not cornered silver, but 
let it go abroad, as it must after 
a time, by and by, our loss of gold 
would not have been so heavy in 
the last 13 months some $70,000,000. 
Silver we can get any time for coin- 
age but gold is not easily recalled. 
By a proper system of finance we 
can retain all we need for our legal 
coin reserves to keep our currency 
at par with that of the leading com- 
mercial nations. 
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California's Growing Basis Of Bills Of 
Exchange 


The shipment of wheat will give 
California an immense draw on for- 
eign countries this year, and the 
fruit shipments a serious pull on 
the States of this Federation east of 
her. The shipments of deciduous 
fruits are threefold what they were 
last year and in grapes and small 
fruits the results, when footed later, 
are likely to be surprising. The ag- 
gregate wealth of California by and 
by will need steady heads to bear 
it, and state currency elastic and 
redeemable to move and distribute 
it economically. 


SEPTEMBER, 1891 
New Designs For United States Coins 

The director of the Mint has faith 
that some skillful Italian designer 
and engraver may turn up to im- 
prove the appearance of our old- 
fashioned coins, and is ready for 
samples. 


SEPTEMBER, 1891 
Russia’s Siberian Gold Output 

The Japan Herald is authority 
for the figures of gold output in 
Siberia from 1834 to 1887 inclusive; 
30,000,000 ounces, $600,000,000, and 
this with but little machinery, ef- 
forts rudely systematized, and 
much stealage. When the great 
Siberian railroad is completed from 
the Caspian Sea to Vladivostok, on 
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the Pacific, the output of Russian 
gold will be greatly increased. 


SEPTEMBER, 1891 
An Important Decision 
The New York Court of Appeals 

has decided that a stock-exchange 
seat cannot be attached by legal 
process, which means that member- 
ships in the New York City Stock 
Exchange, selling for $20,000 in 
average times, are not assets that 
can be taken to pay purchasers’ 
debts. It is simply a privilege, and a 
privilege has neither weight, bulk, 
nor density, nor length, nor breadth, 
nor anything that an execution 
could seize. 

SEPTEMBER, 1891 

Progress Of The United States 

In 1880 the population was 50,- 

000,000, and the valuation of prop- 
erty $43,600,000,000, or $872 per 
capita. In 1890, the population was 
63,000,000 and the valuation of 
property $66,000,000,000, or $1,047 
per capita. Statistics, therefore, do 
not bear out the assertion of those 
platform agitators who assert that 
the people are growing poorer all 
the time, except as shown in the 
increase of millionaires. If, how- 
ever, this agitation on currency and 
banking and tariff should lead to 
the discovery of the real evil, viz., 
that we have lost a credit, and 
therefore, economical and elastic 
currency, and that the intelligent 
among our people should unite to 
get it back from Congress, all will 
be well. 


SEPTEMBER, 1891 

The New Canada Bank Act 
This act, in force July 1, 1891, 
makes the Canada system of bank- 
ing and currency not only the most 
perfect, but the only perfect one. 
The provision to which we refer at 
this time, it would be probably im- 
possible to enforce in this country. 
“Every person assuming or using 
the title of the bank, banking com- 
pany, banking house, banking asso- 
ciation, or banking institution, 
without being authorized to do so, 
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by this Act, or by a previous Acct ip 
force, is guilty of an offense againg 
this Act.” Private bankers are cop. 
forming to the Act, and give the 
firm name or style as_ banker 
merely. 
SEPTEMBER, 1891 
Banking Anecdote From Russia 

The country ruled by our frieng 
and close ally, the Emperor of ajj 
the Russias, has some peculiar way; 
about it. A Berlin banker visite 
Moscow to establish an agency fo 
his bank, but found that he coul 
not get even freedom to walk the 
streets without bribing or tipping 
the officials right and left; and 
judging that the demands would 
prove permanent blackmail, he 
returned in disgust from that, if 
not semi-barbarous, at least half- 
civilized country. 

It can not be that Russia will 
reach the civilized condition, with- 
out one or more revolutions and 
untold individual suffering. 


American Industry In The War 


By Bernard M. Baruch, with a 
introduction by Hugh S. Johnsoh 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Ine, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 
498 pages, cloth bound, price 
$5.00. 

The book includes Mr. Baruch’ 
most important current writings 
on industrial mobilization, as well 
as the complete text of the famous 
report of the War Industries Board 
(of which he was chairman) 
brought up-to-date by editorial 
footnotes. 

The publishers state: “Despite 
the fact that this report of the 
War Industries Board was first is- 
sued in 1921, the industrial mo- 
bilization program it outlines still 
remains the best guidepost avail- 
able to what can be done effec- 
tively during the present national 
emergency.” 

The book also contains many of 
the priorities circulars issued by 
the War Industries Board, preferred 
lists, Minutes of the Industrial Ad- 
justments Committee, and reports 
of the Labor Conference. 


State Recognizes 
Photographic Records 


The State of New Jersey has re 
cently enacted legislation specifical- 
ly to permit banks to destroy mos 
records after they have been pho 
tographed 

This legislation was passed at the 
1941 session of the legislature, ané 
is known as Assembly Bills No. 19, 
192, and 193. 
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“Pygilist’’ Hanes 
g 


If Robert M. Hanes, president of 
the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and past- 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, shows up at the Chi- 
ago convention with a pugnacious 
jok in his eye, don’t be alarmed. 
ft will merely be a “carry-over” 
fom September 8 at which time he 
ig to make the address of welcome 
to the National Boxing and Wrest- 
ling Association, at the opening of 
their annual convention in his city! 


Cravens Drafted 


In order to assist 
in the preparation 
of regulations rel- 
ative to consumer 
credit the Board 
of Governors of 
the Federal Re- 
serve System has 
engaged the serv- 
ices of Kenton R. 
Cravens, who is on 
leave of absence 
from the Cleve- 
land Trust Co., of 
which he is a vice president. 

Mr. Cravens has been in charge of 
the personal loan and finance de- 
partment of the Cleveland Trust Co. 
since its inception in Dec. 1938 when 
he helped organize the division. He 
has been in consumer credit work 
idlof his business life, having oper- 
tied the eastern division of the 
Cravens Mortgage Co. before and 
flowing his graduation from the 
University of Kansas in 1925. Later 
le was connected with the Minne- 
@olis branch of the Commercial 
(Credit Corporation successively as 
wanch manager, district manager 
ad regional manager, subsequently 
ing transferred to the company’s 
main office at Baltimore. In 1934 he 
went to New York for the C. I. T. 
Corporation. 

He became a vice president of 
he Cleveland Trust Co. in the fall 
#1938. He is a past president of 


K. R. CRAVENS 


Bae Cleveland Finance Association, 


imember of the Rotary. Mid-Day 
%d Country clubs in Cleveland. 
Mr. Cravens helped organize and 
Was elected first president of the 
ers Association for Consumer 
it, which later merged with 
fe American Bankers Association. 
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Mr. Cravens subsequently was ap- 
pointed to the Consumer Credit 
Council of the American Bankers 
Association and named chairman. 
He is also a former member of the 
Consumer Credit Committee of the 
Ohio Bankers Association. 


McRae Heads Merchants 
National, Mobile 


Last month J. Finley McRae, 
executive vice president of the 
Merchants National Bank, of Mo- 
bile, Ala., was advanced to the 
presidency of that institution, suc- 
ceeding the late Ernest F. Ladd. 

Mr. McRae, who is also a director 
of the bank, has been in its employ 
for the past 26 years, his first 
“position” having been that of sten- 
ographer with the Merchants Bank. 
After having served in various de- 
partments, he enlisted in the World 
War, returning to the bank Dec. 1, 
1918. In 1919, he was elected assist- 
ant cashier and in 1927 was named 
vice president. He was elected on 
the board in 1935, and in 1938 was 
elected executive vice president. 

Mr. McRae is a director of the 
Waterman Steamship Corp. and its 
affiliate companies, and also a direc- 
tor of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. 


White And Long Advance 


W. L. Hemingway, president of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis, has an- 
nounced the following changes in 
the bank’s officials. 

On account of the growth and ex- 
pansion in the business of the Trust 
Department, Joseph, W. White, 
trust officer, was elected vice presi- 
dent and trust officer, and I. A. 
Long, who has been vice president 
in charge of the Bond Department 
has been transferred to the Trust 
Department where he will continue 
as vice president. The Trust Depart- 
ment will be under the supervision 
of both Mr. White and Mr. Long. 

W. P. Sharpo, formerly New York 
representative of the bank has been 
elected vice president, and will suc- 
ceed Long as head of the Bond De- 
partment. Sharpe’s position in New 
York will be taken by William W. 
Hibberd, his former assistant in 
that city. 


Hasler In Top Post 


Frederick E. Has- 
‘ler, for the past 10 
years chairman of 
the ExecutiveCom- 
mittee of The Con- 
tinental Bank & 
Trust Company, 
New York City, 
has been elevated 
to the chairman- 
ship of the Board 
of Directors by ac- 
tion of the Board. 

Born in Westerfield, Essex, Eng- 
land, Mr. Hasler came to the United 
States at the turn of the century 
and entered the ship brokerage 
business. After three years he be- 
came manager of the American 
Smelters Steamship Company and 
two years later he was made assist- 
ant to the president of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Coal & Coke Company. 

In 1909, Mr. Hasler, with his 
brother, formed the firm of Hasler 
Brothers, steamship owners and 
merchant bankers, now known as 
Hasler and Company. Later he was 
associated with the Bank of Amer- 
ica as vice president. He also served 
as president of the International 
Trust Company. When it was ac- . 
quired by The Continental Bank of 
New York in 1931, Mr. Hasler be- 
came chairman of the Executive 
Committee and a director of that 
bank, which is now The Continen- 
tal Bank & Trust Company of New 
York. 

Mr. Hasler is president of the 
Pan American Society of New York, 
the oldest and largest private group 
in the United States devoted to fos- 
tering friendly relations between 
the United States and the South 
American nations. He is vice presi- 
dent of the New York State Cham- 
ber of Commerce and a major in 
the United States Army Reserves. 


F. E. HASLER 


Golf Host 


Bruce Bigelow, an assistant vice- 
president of the Denver National 
Bank, at Denver, Colo., recently 
served as chairman of a tournament 
of the National Professional Golfers 
Association, held in Denver. This 
tournament is generally conceded 
to have been one of the most suc- 
cessful in all the history of the 
Association. 
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Investment-Wise Bankers 


Depend on the 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


% As Now Quoted In This DAILY Newspaper Of 
Finance And Business . . . OVER-THE-COUNTER 
MARKETS Are More Accurate Than Those Appearing 
In Any Other Publication! 


Quotations in this department appear daily except 
insular issues which appear Tuesday and Thursday; foreign 
dollar bonds, Tuesday and Friday; local municipals, Wed- 
nesday; and equipment trust notes, Monday, Wednesday 


and Friday. 


All quotations are supplied by the National Associa- 
tion of Security Dealers, Inc., unless otherwise stated. 


OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKETS 
QUOTED DAILY 


INDUSTRIALS 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 
PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 
INSURANCE STOCKS 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 
FARM LOAN BONDS 


LOCAL TRACTION ISSUES 
WHEN ISSUED RAILS 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES—(Management and Fixed Group). 


BANK STOCKS—(Chicago—New York—Other Banks). 


For complete accurate business and financial news and quotations, 
and security quotations on all principal exchanges, DAILY .. . use 
the dependable source other Bankers use— 


Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL 


Per Subscription, On The Annual Basis....$17.00 


12 EAST GRAND AVENUE 


Burbaw Passes 35-Year Mark 


John Burbaw, vice president of 
the Citizens National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, on Wed- 
nesday, August 13, celebrated the 
35th anniversary of the day he first 
went to work for that institution. 
It was on Aug. 13, 1906, that he 
started in as a messenger for the 
old American National Bank, which 
later was merged with Citizens Na- 
tional. After serving as bookkeeper, 
teller and in other capacities, he 
was given his first official status in 
1921, when he was elected an assist- 
ant cashier. Three years later he 
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became a vice president of the bank 
and then executive vice president 
of the Citizens National Co., a sub- 
sidiary organization which was dis- 
continued in 1933. At that time he 
returned to active service with the 
bank. 


On Clearing House 


Arch W. Anderson, president of 
the California Bank, at Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been elected a member 
of the executive committee of the 
Los Angeles Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. He will fill the vacancy 


created by the recent death of 
drew M. Chaffey. 


Defense Bond Co-operation 


The City National Bank 
Trust Company of Chicago has g 
nounced the adoption of a plan 
further co-operate with the Gove 
ment in the sale of Defense Savir 
Bonds. 

The bank has arranged a prog 
whereby its officers and employe 
may purchase the Defense Savin 
Bonds on a partial payment bs 
through monthly salary deductior 

The City National believes th 
this is a new form of Defense 
ings co-operation and has expre 
the hope that other banks, as w 
as commercial organizations, 
set up similar programs. 


Central, Cleveland, Promotes 
Caldwell And Kuhl 


W. E. Caldwell, Jr., cashier, Ce 
tral National Bank of Clevelan 
has been elected vice president 
the bank and placed in charge 
branch offices; while O. A. Kuhl, J 
formerly assistant cashier in 
bank’s loan administration deps 
ment, was promoted to cashier. 

Joining the bank as messenger 
1914, Mr. Caldwell three years la 
became an infantryman in the U. 
Army and served with the 
until 1919, when he returned to 
bank to become teller and lat 
manager of the credit departme 
as assistant cashier. Eight years 
he was made cashier, the eighth ¢ 
ficer of the bank to fill that positi 
since its founding 51 years ago. 

Concurrently with his empl 
ment in banking, Mr. Caldwell, w 
is 45, received training at the 
vard School of Business Admini 
tration and at the Graduate Sch 
of Banking at Rutgers Universi 
He is a former president of t 
Cleveland chapter of Robert Mo 
Associates, and is active in cre 
associations. He was one of f 
principal organizers and first p 
dent of the bank’s Six-Four Cl 
social and educational organizati 
composed of officers and employe 

Mr. Kuhl, for 12 years an ass 
ant cashier, entered the bank? 
1921 as messenger, after attend 
Ohio State University. Promir 
in activities of the American 
tute of Banking, he served as p 
dent of the Cleveland Chapter. 
likewise, headed the bank’s § 
Four Club, succeeding Caldwell 
president. He is 39, married, 
four children and lives at I 
Rockway avenue, Lakewood. 
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